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APRIL, 1925 


THE GIFT HISTORICAL 


his very remarkable Inaugural Lecture Lord Acton empha- 
sised the value historical studies, especially studies modern 
history, which, said, “is narrative told ourselves, the 
record life which our own, efforts not yet abandoned 
repose, problems that still entangle the feet and vex the hearts 
men.” Modern History, was careful explain, 
understood that which begins four hundred years ago, which 
marked off evident and intelligible line from the time 
immediately preceding, and displays its course specific and 
distinctive characteristics its own.” The essential solidarity 
this epoch European History makes its study practically 
serviceable. ‘‘Its study,” said, fulfils its purpose even 
only makes wiser, without producing books, and gives the 
gift historical thinking, which better than historical learn- 
ing.” Lord Acton possessed unequalled measure the latter gift, 
and his preference for the former therefore the more impressive. 
you this occasion. For follow Lord Acton holding that 
the prize historical study nothing else, and think also that 
the fact provides sufficient justification for the existence 
Association which places first among its professed objects 
“the advancement the study and teaching history.” 

Historians have ever claimed for their work high moral 
value, and offered invaluable and even indispensable 
factor the training rulers and statesmen. Many them 
have confessed didactic purpose their work. Thus Livy 
pleaded 


What chiefly makes the study history wholesome and profitable this, 
that you behold the lessons every kind experience set forth con- 
spicuous monument; from these you may choose for yourself and for your state 
what imitate, from these mark for avoidance what shameful the concep- 
tion and shameful result.* 


The Annual delivered before the Association Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, January 1925, 
Book 
No. 
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greater historian than Livy declared that recording the 
past had his eye the future. Thucydides justified his 
severity excluding insufficiently-attested narratives the plea 
that only accuracy could give his work the permanent value 


And may well that the absence the fabulous from narrative will 
seem less pleasing the ear: but whoever shall wish have clear view both 
the events which have happened and those which will some day, all human 
probability, happen again the same similar way—for these adjudge 
history profitable will enough And indeed has been composed, 
not prize-essay heard for the moment, but possession for all 


The history which illumines the path the statesman may 


nourish the virtue the citizen, and kindle the passion the 
patriot. have heard,” writes Sallust, 


that Quintus Maximus, Publius Scipio and other eminent men our country 
were the habit declaring that their hearts were set aflame for the pursuit 
virtue whenever they gazed the masks their ancestors. course, they 
did not mean imply that the wax the effigies had any such power over 
them, but rather that the memorial great deeds that kindles the 
breasts noble men this flame that cannot quelled till they, their own 
prowess, have acquired fame equal their forefathers.* 


Such generous pride historic achievements may, indeed, 
become distorting prejudice the historian’s mind, and 
point fact such prejudiced historians have much answer for, 
though, perhaps, the whole, they have done more good than 
harm. Much the glow and colour history, much that makes 
attractive the young and refreshing the jaded would dis- 
appear, the transfiguring touch generous prejudice were 
disallowed historical writing. Still there need caution. 
Prejudice—even pardonable prejudice patriotism—like 
other ardent spirits best taken historians small quantities, 
and with some writers total abstinence perhaps advisable. 
But policy Prohibition would defeat itself. recent volume 
reminiscences attributes the following George Meredith 

Carlyle was always trying get write history. Novels were 
good. must write heestory.” one day said, Carlyle, you know 


what historians remind “No.” They are like row men working 
potato field, with their eyes and noses the furrow and their other end turned 


towards 

least the patriotic historians save from such unimagin- 
ative and inverted students, True patriotism independent 
false history. The gift historical simply 


Book 22, Jugurtha, iv. 
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identified with the power confirming the misleading 
prejudices the present mistaken readings the past. 

may, indeed, doubted whether historical precedents are 
ever quite usefully relevant historians have sometimes 
imagined, for even the precedents themselves have been accu- 
rately stated, those who desire use them are for the most part 
too prejudiced apply them reasonably. men could learn 
from history,” said Coleridge, what lessons might teach 
And added But passion and party blind our eyes, 
and the light which experience gives lantern the stern 
which shines only the waves behind 

The gift historical thinking does not mean the power 
transforming history into treasury useful precedents, from 
which may need arises draw the solutions all the problems 
which are confronted, ductor dubitantium which may 
equip the citizen sufficiently for all the contingencies political 
life. Such historical thinking would not the propriety 
language thinking all, and would speedily reduce politics, 
the great business statesmen, poor affair scribes and 
attorneys. History thus unworthily treated becomes the facile 
victim perverse intelligence, and can made yield the 
student the lessons desires. Froude did not write too 
contemptuously 


often seems History was like child’s box letters, with which 
can spell any word please. have only pick out such letters 
want, arrange them like, and say nothing about those which not suit 
our 


Ought study history for the sake light 
the its outstanding figures? gift historical 
thinking just the power which can recognise and the sympathy 
which can interpret the heroes the past? Carlyle would not 
have dissented. him the esséntial core and abiding value 
history were precisely locked personal records 


Great men are the inspired (speaking and acting) Texts that divine Book 
Revelations, whereof Chapter completed from epoch epoch, and some 
named History, which inspired texts your numerous talented men, and your 
innumerable untalented men, are the better worse exegetic commentaries, 
and wagonload too-stupid, heretical, orthodox, weekly sermons. For 
study the inspired Texts 


Carlyle was well answered Martineau 


Table Talk (edition 1851), 156. 
Short Studies (third edition, 1868), 
Sartor Resartus (edition 1902), 
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History cannot resolved into mere series biographies: nor can the 
individual justly estimated his insulation, and tried the mere inner law 
his own particular nature. would melancholy outlook for the world 
its course were simply contingent the genius and life few great men, 
without any security from general law behind that they should appear the 
right time and place, and with the aptitudes for the needful work. And, the 
other hand, were the life nations expended nothing else than the 
production its half-dozen heroes: were this splendid but scanty blossoming 
the great and only real thing does, there would seem wasteful dis- 
proportion between the mighty forest that falls for lumber and the sparse fruit 
that would lie upon your open hand. There need, therefore, some more 
manifest relation between individual greatness and the collective life 
humanity; and save from egoism, from fatalism, from arbitrary and 
capricious morals, must learn recognise divine method development 
both—primarily, race and nation, and with authority over the secondary 
functions personal 


are perhaps little tempted now overrate the force 
individuality the process human affairs, give undue 
prominence the pictorial and dramatic aspects and episodes 
history. not necessary now repeat Buckle’s protest 
against the inadequate estimate historian’s qualifications 
which the writers history did once generally disclose. would 
grossly untrue now say that 


any author who from indolence thought, from natural incapacity, unfit 
deal with the highest branches knowledge, has only pass some years 
able write the history great people, and his work becomes authority 
the subject which professes 


such conception historian’s qualifications still lingers, 
can only among those who are themselves completely 
ignorant history, like the head-master whom Professor Pollard 
justly rebuked, who down that any classical scholar 
could teach history were given week’s notice.” have 
doubt,” observed the Professor demurely, 


have doubt that what this head-master meant history can taught 
classical scholar week’s notice, because that kind history does require 
thinking. him history obviously matter dates and facts 
learned heart, and nothing more. Real history has deal with the 
problems which have statesmen and thinkers throughout the ages, and 
the mental equipment required for the adequate discharge that function 
seldom found, and only acquired the cost infinite patience and toil. 
pretend that any classical scholar can acquire week simply evince 
abysmal ignorance what history really really should be.* 


Certainly the gift historical thinking will hardly the 
result study meagrely conceived and mechanically directed. 


History Civilization (edition 1869), 
Factors Modern History, pp. 26, 27. 
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Lord Acton’s preference for modern history has been heavily 
challenged. His argument from the community conditions 
between the last four hundred years and the society our own 
time has been turned against himself. Precisely because the 
record discloses the same forces and tendencies those with 
which ourselves must reckon, the less qualified bring 
that gift historical thinking which desiderate. Con- 
temporary politics are more stimulating than instructive because 
the very intensity interest which they arouse unfavourable 
the judicial temper. The temper the partisan and the 
temper the student can hardly harmonised. Difference 
conditions does not much involve remoteness from life secure 
liberation from prejudice. The essential factors history are 
permanent; only the less important differentiate epochs. 

This view precisely opposite that expressed Thomas 
Fuller, who described with some asperity “in his poor 
opinion both disgraceful historians and prejudicial posterity.” 


Disgraceful they would make themselves like unto the 
beasts the forest, charactered David, who move till the sun 
ariseth, and they get them loving write things distance, where 
obscurity may protect their mistakes from discovery, but putting their pens 
soon the day dawns modern times, and they within the reach 
refutation. 

Prejudicial posterity seeing intentions this nature, long delayed, are 
last defeated. The young man moved his mother marry, returned that 
yet was too soon: and, some years after, pleaded that now was too late.” 
some say, truth not ripe enough written the age live in; which 
proveth rotten too much for the next generation faithfully report, when the 
impresses memorable matters are almost worn out: the histories then written 
having more the author’s hand than footsteps truth 


When, however, proceeds illustrate his argument 
adducing the case Thucydides proving the special value 
history written the eye-witnesses see that 
has hardly grasped the point issue: and any case Thomas 
Fuller cannot described scientific historian. 

The great motives which determine human conduct not 
vary from age age, and human nature itself appears 
change very little, all. Circumstances, indeed, are infinitely 
various, but they vary between fixed points. History, record- 
ing the behaviour men certain circumstances, disclosing 
the consequences which have followed from the procedures and 
policies which they have adopted, provides the modern citizen 
with rich treasury guidance, from which the more likely 
draw the materials right judgment his own feelings, 


Church History, Book 
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prejudices, and interests are not apparently concerned. Mr. 
Livingstone, the preface the delightful volume Essays, 
The Legacy has even claimed for ancient society what 
Lord Acton claimed for modern. offers ancient Greece the 
closest historical parallel modern Europe, and for that 
reason the best instrument for teaching the lessons history. 


History does not repeat itself. Yet, the twentieth century searched 
through the past for its nearest spiritual kin, the fifth and following 
centuries before Christ that they would Again and again, study 
Greek thought and literature, behind the veil woven time and distance, the 
face that meets our own, younger, with fewer lines and wrinkles its 
features and with more definite and deliberate purpose its eyes. For these 
reasons are to-day position, other age has been, understand 
Ancient Greece, learn the lessons teaches, and, studying the ideals and 
fortunes men with whom have much common, gain fuller power 
understanding and estimating our 


There much truth this view, and great force Mr. 
Arnold Toynbee’s argument later the volume for the superiority 
Greek History over our own instrument for education, 
and yet neither these distinguished scholars seems 
make sufficient allowance for the profound change which Chris- 
tianity has effected the fundamental assumptions civilised 
nor they, perhaps, realise sufficiently that the choice 
between Greek and English history hardly presents itself the 
masses our people. the circumstances popular English 
life, view the necessarily brief period within which education 
can carried on, the study modern, and therein mainly 
English history, which must bring average English people the 
gift historical thinking, and which is, believe, capable 
doing so. 

The question has been raised, whether the study national 
history does not foster that arrogant and exasperating temper 
which now commonly called nationalism, the 
temper, widely diffused Europe, which found disastrous 
expression the Great War, which, indeed, may perhaps 
fairly described the original cause. this would make two 
observations first, when speak the study history, 
mean the study true history, not perverted history. Next, 
true history, true national history, implies some sufficient know- 
ledge the history other nations. Western civilisation too 
closely knit allow any one part isolated from the rest. 
think the study national history does tend, and ought tend, 
develop patriotism, but then, distinguish very sharply 

See vii. 206. 
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mind patriotism from nationalism. Patriotism essential 
constituent the gift historical thinking. principle, 
not only reasonable and elevating itself, but also possessing 
power sympathy and understanding which makes influence, 
not international strife, but mutual understanding between 
peoples. Just intense love his own family makes man 
jealous the rights the family everywhere, so, think, keen 
and intelligent patriotism makes him able understand the 
claims other patriotisms than his own. The Golden Rule 
holds good this particular; man’s sense what his own 
country can rightly claim gives him measure which can 
determine what foreigner’s can rightly claim him. Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour may rendered politically 
this way, Thou shalt judge foreign nation’s claims the 
same principles and standards those which determine your 
estimate the claims Great Britain.” 

Lord Bryce has observed that the Swiss, who set great store 
good knowledge the national history, are conspicuously 
free from the offensive nationalism which sometimes supposed 


The constant teaching the schools civic duty and the inculcation the 
best traditions national history wholesome feature Swiss life. 
country does one find that the people know much about and care much for 
their historic past. have overlooked this side education far 
regards the masses the people; and among the educated class has been 
frequently turned, sometimes America also, the service vainglorious 
Jingoism from which Switzerland 


course must remembered that the small extent 
Switzerland, and its situation, geographical and political, make 
anything like vainglorious Jingoism almost inconceivable. 
Still, the fact that the Swiss foster patriotism historic know- 
ledge worth noting and, think, worth imitating. 

Let observe passing that the British citizen might seem 
protected unique degree from narrow reading his 
national history. For his citizenship carries responsibility for 
vast and varied empire, the history which involves wide 
range interest and study that mere nationalism must needs 
corrected and condemned. The same circumstance adds 
greatly the necessity historical knowledge the political 
action the British democracy sound, just, and sympa- 
thetic. The old question, Can democracy govern 
really means, Can the indispensable knowledge and experience, 
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historical knowledge and political experience, possessed 
the general body common folk who form the bulk the 
citizens, and who cannot but carry into their civic action the 
formidable disadvantages comparative poverty and limited 
experience? Can the gift historical thinking made the 
possession the wage-earner? Modern democracy great 
experiment, the success failure which the future alone can 
disclose. enough for know what direction its prin- 
cipal dangers lie, and make the most whatever resources 
have mitigate them. these dangers, perhaps, there 
none greater than the distorting and embittering bias class. 
Nationalism may pervert and colour historical judgments, and 
thereby create men’s minds the most formidable misunder- 
standings; but doubt whether its effect the mind can 
disastrous that class bias. The gift historical thinking 
delivers men from both these servitudes. Neither the blinding 
prejudice class, nor the swollen vanity nationalism, nor the 
preternatural suspicion political panic can enter the mind 
which filled, disciplined, and exalted understanding 
the past. The gift historical thinking the grand prophy- 
lactic against that mental disease which the revolutionary 
temper. accident that revolutionaries ever disclose 
almost frenzied hatred for the memorials history,—its institu- 
tions, its monuments, its records, even its names. natural 
that the zealots innovation should scornful patriotism. 
For they see the past nothing but its shadows, and the present 
nothing but its hardships. From the one they draw guidance, 
towards the other they feel duties. Revolution the very 
negation history. 

The gift historical thinking the power derived from 
intelligent and sympathetic study the past, which are 
enabled discern between the really significant events our 
own time and those events which, however the moment 
absorbingly interesting, have special considerable signifi- 
cance, What that prince biographers, Plutarch, explained 
his method composing the Lives unsuitable descrip- 
tion the method which man who able think historically 
applies contemporary history 


For not Histories that writing but Lives: and the most illustrious 
deeds there not always manifestation virtue vice, nay, slight thing 
like phrase jest often makes greater revelation character than battles 
where thousands fall, the greatest armaments, sieges cities. Accordingly, 
just painters get the likenesses their from the face and the expres- 
sion the eyes, wherein the character shows but make very little account 
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the other parts the body, must permitted devote myself rather 
the signs the soul men, and means these portray the life each, 
leaving others the description their great 


The man who thinks historically discerns and discriminates 
well observes and records. 

There reciprocity between your civic habit and your 
historical study. Freeman’s well-known aphorism, History 
past politics Politics present history,” inadequate, but not 
untrue. The historian mere analyst past events, still less 
mere chronicler. has recover from distant times the 
whole scenery and movement human life that men’s recorded 
acts can understood and justly appraised. The historic 
worthy the name, and part the value historic study lies 
the cultivation the historical imagination. True history,” 
said Lord Morley, the art rapprochement—bridging distances 
place and And, perhaps, Dr. Moffatt not 
mistaken thinking that the man who has thus trained himself 
sympathise and understand human life, proceeds the 
different circumstances former ages, better able than other 
men put himself into the place his own contemporaries, whose 
ways life and thought are parted from his own, not the 
centuries, but alienating factors class, race, and habit. 
the one observes Dr. Moffatt, “as the other, neces- 
sary avoid anything like superiority patronage, exercise 
patience, and recognise affinities under strange 

But now, before make end, let ask you consider, 
not the civic value, but the enrichment interest which the 
gift historical thinking can bring. After all, the enrichment 
life with lasting and wholesome interests great part the 
problem which every man and every woman has solve with 
respect his her own life. Nothing morally and mentally 
bracing the possession wholesome interests, or, you will, 
hobbies. knowledge history clothes with new and attractive 
interest the whole setting life. old country like ours, 
where for many reasons the bequest the past the present 
unusually precious and ample, almost every turn the eye rests 
objects which, the informed and sympathetic understanding, 
are rich historical reminiscences and suggestions. Behind the 
words and phrases which pass our lips conversation, 
behind the habits and institutions which give colour and character 


Life Alexander (translation the Loeb Classical Library). 
The Approach the New Testament, 201, 
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our social intercourse, there hinterland history stretching 
backwards into illimitable past, which must explored and 
known would understand rightly the actual environment 
which live. For twelve years life had the honour 
being Canon Westminster Abbey, and that capacity was 
constantly being compelled notice the immeasurable difference 
which even slight knowledge history makes the interest 
and value great historical fabric. Westminster Abbey, 
course, one the greatest treasuries history the world; 
but the same truth holds good lesser monuments. Architec- 
ture, art, literature, religion—all are most truly understood and 
most richly enjoyed those who can place them their true 
setting, and correlate them with the other activities and interests 
with which they are historically bound up. Imagine the differ- 
ence the pleasure derived from the annual holiday, the car 
the bicycle, when the holiday-maker has got sufficient historical 
knowledge look with intelligence and sympathy upon the 
objects which encounters. Probably the true explanation 
the and the the intellectual vacuity 
many tourists, who can see beauty the landscape which 
they never care look at, and find interest the historic 
monuments which they never stop visit. Every vacation 
intelligently spent sends man back his work, not merely 
refreshed, but intellectually enriched. him that hath shall 
the gift historical like the widow’s 
cruse unwasting oil the Hebrew legend, the more you use it, 
the more effective and valuable becomes. 
HERBERT DUNELM. 
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THE ALLEGORY ROBINSON CRUSOE! 


For two hundred years the charm and literary skill 
Defoe’s first and greatest novel have been universally acknow- 
ledged, and successive generations have been thrilled with the 
simple story Crusoe’s woes and struggles and final deliver- 
ance. How many pleasant hours have all spent with him 
that lone island where was monarch all surveyed 

consider the story critically and analyse its meanings 
ruthlessly may destroy for some minds the charm which sur- 
rounds it, yet such deeper meanings were intended the author, 
and have been pointed out great thinkers such Rous- 
seau, Bastiat and others. Now are not all surprised 
Bunyan and George Eliot for making story the vehicle for 
ethical teaching, but the present case the apparent simplicity 


fullest list Defoe’s biographers and works 
that given Professor Trent the Cambridge History English Literature, 
ix. 418-433. what follows must draw largely upon him. 

Many writings were anonymous, but William Lee, his Life and 
Newly Discovered Writings Daniel Defoe (1869), disinterred great number 
previously unknown. Wright (1894) brought forward others. Two hundred 
and thirty letters and tracts his appeared the Hist. MSS. Commission 
Report the the Duke Portland vols. Mr. Trent 
has discovered many more, that the last fifty-five years good deal 
material has been added, much important, though some questionable. 

England little was written about Defoe and his works until the appearance 
Defoe, 1830. Charles Lamb, and others followed; Lee’s Life was far 
the most thorough these. excellent edition Chalmers’ Life, with copious 
extracts from Wilson and Lee, and twelve Defoe’s works, was edited 
Keltie 1869. these authors praise Defoe highly and regard him 
patriot and honest man; but careful study should given also his adverse 
critics who decry his moral character and aims most strongly. This view taken 
Minto, Life Defoe English Men Letters Series, 1879), and 
Trent the article mentioned above. Henry Morley’s Life and Writings 
Daniel Defoe (Carisbrooke Series) should also read, and the delightful and 
uncontroversial life Leslie Stephen the Dictionary National Biography. 

the continent interest has chiefly been shown the Crusoe story, which 
appeared sixty translations, and started literature J.J. Rousseau 
was much influenced his political theories, and strongly urges the use 
the story education cap. iii), while the philosophers and economists 
never ceased study showing the simplest type human society: ¢.g. 
Bastiat, Harmonies Economiques, chapters and viii. 

Various biographers have touched the Allegory; Lee for instance. Most 
them disbelieve its existence, and few have given more than two 
towards the solution the riddle. 
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the tale and the profound art the writer produce most 
only the impression touching and genuine history. 
should sorry mar the beauty this image any 
fresh side-light, but Defoe’s own purpose was pathetic and 
his workmanship remarkable, that hope our readers will 
have cause regret careful examination his meaning, 
and our attempt unlock for the first time the standing puzzle 
his allegory. 

Defoe, merchant, journalist, politician and novel-writer— 
the Mr. Stead his time—has had lack biographers who 
have alternately extolled and execrated his character. Indeed 
has been easy build all sorts theories his life and 
behaviour from the paucity contemporary records except 
those which owe his own inexhaustible pen. the 
minute investigations and critical labours Mr. Lee, who dis- 
covered many his later political writings, can get 
fairly complete view his career whole. Taking this 
basis have discuss how far Defoe gave account 
part his own life the Crusoe story, and whether that account 
throws any light the less known facts his own history and 
contemporary politics. 

Now know that Defoe was born Nonconformist parents 
and was originally trained and intended for the ministry, but 
entered commercial pursuits about the beginning the reign 
James II. length began take active part 
politics, and devoted himself the cause the Revolution, 
though succeeded quarrelling with most his family 
and party friends. After the accession William and Mary 
obtained government employment, and was introduced the 
notice the King, who took personal interest him. His 
private business hosier, however, failed, and fresh under- 
takings did little better, but began write, and his extra- 
ordinary powers brought him not only notoriety but money. 
His wonderful clearness statement made him invaluable 
William III, whose policy popularised his newspapers. 
After the King’s death, Defoe’s bitter lampoons the Tories 
Lord Nottingham’s following brought him prosecution 
and was condemned imprisonment and the pillory, with 
the result that became for while popular Harley 
and Godolphin released him and the Queen sent him money. 
For time kept out the furious party conflicts the day, 
though edited for nine years vigorous journal support 
the war against Louis XIV, The government used him 
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find out the state political feeling various parts the 
country, and last sent him Edinburgh advocate the 
Union and report the progress the negotiations. Even 
there carried his Review and other writings. His 
services were valuable that, the change ministers 
1710 after the Sacheverell affair, Godolphin, knowing the Queen’s 
wishes, sent him Harley, who continued his official appoint- 
ment and became warm friend him. After the war came 
end stopped his Review and wrote financial 
subjects aid the government. But more vigorously than 
ever attacked the Pretender. How far Harley sympathised 
with him this doubtful, but lacked either the means 
will stop him, while availed himself Defoe’s pen 
support his financial measures. Already 1712, when Defoe 
was prosecuted, the government had saved him royal 
pardon, and after the death the Queen was again tried 
for libelling Lord Anglesea Jacobite, and once more set 
free. this time published defence his political career 
entitled Farewell Appeal Honour and Justice,” and 
ceased from writing openly political matters. Until recent 
days was not known that wrote anything more his old 
topics, though brought out wonderful series novels and 
social essays and not least the tale Robinson Crusoe 1719. 
However, Mr. Lee has shown that was still the govern- 
ment service and has unearthed large mass his anonymous 
political writings from 1715 onwards. 

are here only concerned with Defoe’s account his 
own action, but right refer the adverse view his 
honesty which Professor Minto expressed scathing terms. 
The question difficult one, but are inclined think that 
Minto has not proved his case, and indeed has that 
certain courses which supposes Defoe took from corrupt 
motives were precisely those which independent patriot would 
have chosen Defoe never wavered his support the Protestant 
Succession, unlike many that corrupt age who paid court 
sometimes the Pretender, sometimes his opponent. Too 
independent agree all the measures any party, successive 
governments with their eyes open employed him faithful 
servant the Crown. 

Even suppose that his final secret commission from 
King George’s ministers involved his acting spy the 
Jacobite plotters, his conduct was more immoral than that 

Op. pp. 96, 170. 
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ordinary police officer. Thus this matter too much 
has been made his editorship the Jacobite Mist’s Journal 
with the power striking out objectionable paragraphs, while 
was really acting political agent for his government. 

his literary powers there dispute. was one 
the most prolific writers ever known. Lee ascribes 254 tracts 
and volumes him, and Trent gives many more. Besides his 
steady work all the year round journalist, his political 
treatises and his novels are reckoned scores. had 
most marvellous power throwing himself into his characters. 
His Memoirs Cavalier, and his Journal the Plague, 
well Robinson Crusoe have all been times accepted genuine 
history. When wrote derisive parodies political opinions 
which detested, they were first warmly extolled the 
men was ridiculing. simple fact history that 
was thus thrown into prison his own party mistake, before 
hard trace his authorities, still harder catch him trip- 
ping matters fact. His introductions his tales, such 
that Crusoe, and the Apparition Mrs. Veal, are marvels 
skill, compared with which the prefaces Scott’s novels are 
clumsy. the earlier part his life wrote almost entirely 
trade and politics, economic theories, and the origin 
government. Suddenly this politician and economist produces 
the mysterious tale the shipwrecked sailor. What the 
connection 

will now turn the story Crusoe. There general 
agreement that was inspired based the adventures 
Alexander Selkirk Selcraig, who had lived alone Juan 
Fernandez the Pacificfor four years. Crusoe’s island indeed 
transferred the other side the continent, off the north-east 
coast Brazil. That, however, not important. The ideal 
island despair and solitude is, like Shakespeare’s Forest 
Arden, just where the hero is. The history Selkirk was pub- 
lished 1712, but the details about him are scanty. The 
story Friday based another tale Dampier about 
Mosquito Indian, and the meeting scene with his father and 
the episode the castaway Spaniards were adapted from 
the same volume. With these exceptions the great mass 
the events the story were created Defoe himself, There 
some evidence that Defoe met Selkirk Bristol, but for seven 
years published nothing about him. April 1719 the atten- 
tion the country was the wonders the South 


E 


Seas, and Harley’s scheme for trade there, which gave rise 
the South Sea Bubble the next year. this golden oppor- 
tunity Defoe came out with the marvellous adventures his 
hero, Crusoe, those regions. Success was instantaneous. 
The book was read everyone. There not old woman 
Limehouse,” said one his critics, but keeps the book 
her shelf with the Bible and God’s Revenge against Murder.” 
New editions and continuations were called for without end. 
Now comes the most curious part all. Defoe, may 
believe him, claimed that the fiction allegorical account 
his own life and his estrangement from his friends. that 
time allegories were fashion amongst political and other 
writers. Some, like Journey the Kingdom the Noses, 
were the clumsiest type. The Tale and Gulliver’s 
Travels have, the other hand, gained lasting fame. Then 
there were the Pilgrim’s Progress and The Hind and the Panther, 
and Defoe himself wrote The Dyet Poland, and The Con- 
solidator, sundry from the World the Moon, 
political treatise where bird with 513 feathers represents the 
House Commons. basis for such allegory Selkirk’s 
story had one great excellence. was simple that could 
expanded and amplified any direction. took Selkirk’s 
four years seclusion the island Despair represent his 
own isolation and quarrels with his friends and family, filled 
endless details and incidents and lengthened twenty-eight 
years, the duration his own political life before his Farewell 
Appeal Honour and 1715. The extraordinary sale 
the book led him publish second part August totally un- 
connected with the allegory, and year later appeared third part, 
which think has never been republished, and entitled Serious 
reflections during the life and strange surprising adventures 
Robinson Crusoe.” more adventures are given, but Defoe 
here makes the claim that the story represents his own life. 
This had already been guessed others. Gildon published 
parody called The life and strange surprising adventures 
Mr. Daniel D—Fe London, hosier, who lived years 
himself the kingdoms North and South Britain.” has 
been said that this suggested Defoe the idea allegory, 
but four years before Crusoe appeared find him, The 
Appeal 1715, describing his own life almost the 
same terms the ending saying that 
had found his imprisonments and adventures that liberty 
does not consist open doors and free egress and regress 
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locomotion.” have gone through life wonders, and 
the subject vast variety Providences. have been 
fed more miracle than Elijah when the ravens were his pur- 
veyors.” The preface the first volume Crusoe breathes the 
same spirit the third part, which Crusoe says 


There man alive and well known too, the actions whose life are the 
just subject these volumes, and whom all the part this story 
directly This may depended for truth and this set name, 
(He then compares Don Quixote, which is, says, emblematic life 
the Duke Medina Sidonia, and continues) When mention 
solitudes and retirements and allude the circumstances former story, 
all those parts the story are real facts history whatever borrowed lights 
they may represented by. Thus the Fright and Fancies which succeeded the 
story the print man’s foot, the surprise the old goat, the ship 
fire are all historical and true fact. word, the adventures 
are one whole scheme life years spent the most wandering, 
afflicting and desolate circumstances that ever man went through, and 
which have lived long life wonders and continued storms, fought 
with the worst kind savages and man-eaters, delivered unaccountable 
surprising incidents, fed miracles greater than that ravens, suffered all 
manner violence and oppressions, injurious reproaches, contempt 
been slavery worse than Turkish, escaped exquisite management 
that the story Xury and the boat Sallee, been taken sea distress, 
raised again and depressed again, shipwrecked often, but more land than 


sea. 

have seen that Defoe had actually written least one 
such allegorical story before, and addition Mr. Lee points out 
that had special grounds for choosing such method writing 
his own life, since was far too faithful servant the Suc- 
cession and Government loved well run the risk 
exposing opponents its struggles during years, and this 
nevertheless must have been done had written auto- 
biography after such intimate connections with it.” the 
same time did not wish that the lessons his life should 
lost, lessons taught twenty-eight years invincible patience 
and indefatigable application when everything was against him. 
Thus Defoe puts into the mouth Crusoe the words, 

Had the common wey writing man’s life been taken and had given 
you the conduct life man you know and whose misfortunes infirmities 


you had perhaps triumphed over, all could have said would have yielded 
diversion and perhaps scarce have obtained hearing. 


How far then Robinson Crusoe biography Defoe? 
course, unless can unravel the allegory, cannot com- 
pelled believe Defoe. general likeness between the lives 
Crusoe and Defoe can seen once, for Defoe had been 
separated from many his friends for years the political 
controversy carried from just before the Revolution (1687) 
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till his final Appeal Honour and Justice” 1715, when 
appeared new character the quiet, harmless author 
the Family Instructor and similar books. But difficulties are 
soon found. When the original story was published 1719 
obtained immense sale and Defoe was naturally tempted 
issue second part, throwing over the allegory. had, 
imagine, another reason for doing so, for saw from Gildon’s 
attack that the story was too transparent his contemporaries 
its account his life 1715, and that second part would 
effectually obscure this. are therefore, seems, justified 
omitting altogether the second volume, though gave him 
opportunity illustrate his theories the origin government. 

Another difficulty arose from the haste and carelessness 
the final publication, however long had been composing it. 
The reviewers made fun this once. the first edition 
Crusoe represented have stripped off his clothes before 
swimming the wreck, where says filled his pockets with 
useful articles. The Spaniards were sign agreement 
place where there was ink paper, and worse, there 
elaborately-dated chronology which very exact the whole 
but shows one slip. Crusoe says left the island 
1686, after being years months and days. This 
makes his shipwreck and first landing Sept., 1658, 
and this was evidently the date intended, for says the 
ninth chapter that his landing was Sept., his birthday 
when was years old; and since the first line the book 
states that was born 1632, the landing was clearly 1658. 
Yet his reckoning post put 1659 and proceeds give 
details for years only instead the which states 
leaving. wonder confesses some slight inaccuracy 
his calendar. evidently did not dare correct this later 
editions, for would show the key the whole. 

The Key the Allegory very simple. The whole 
Defoe’s life given the Crusoe story. merely antedates 
every event his own life years, and represents some 
adventure Crusoe’s that time. Thus Defoe was born 1661, 
Crusoe 1632. Defoe left college and went out into the world 
1680, Crusoe goes out 1651. Defoe’s first political publica- 
tion, according Lee, was 1687, the eve the Revolution. 
This beginning his isolation corresponds with Crusoe’s ship- 
wreck, have seen, 1658. shall give the two dates 
for the corresponding events the form fraction till 


come the end Defoe’s isolated political life and his apparent 
No. 
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adieu controversy, the Farewell 1715. Then, too, 
the Protestant Succession seemed assured the failure Mar’s 
rebellion. This corresponds, course, with the date 1686 
Crusoe’s life, when the rebel leaders were captured and left 
the island despair and solitude. Why chose the 
key number not easy say. 

return the details the correspondence. Both Defoe 
and Crusoe went out into the world the same age after offending 
their fathers. Defoe’s parent wished him enter the ministry 
the end his course Newington College, but his advice 
and persuasions were useless, and Defoe like Crusoe chose path 
for himself which was thorny enough. the seven years before 
their final isolation and shipwreck both got into difficulties. 
Defoe, the ex-theological student, quarrelled with his Noncon- 
formist friends political question the day, the siege 
Vienna the Turks, 1683. The Nonconformists were anxious 
that this country should take sides against Austria account 
her oppression the Hungarian Protestants. Defoe warmly 
advocated league against the Turks the common enemy 
Christendom, and found himself left amongst the Romanist party. 
Crusoe similarly after his troubles with the Moors found himself 
far from his friends among the papists Brazil the same date, 
There seems reference Monmouth’s rebellion, 
which doubtful tradition says that Defoe took part; but 
Xury represents Timothy Crusoe, schoolfellow his, whose 
name has given the book, and who was sold slave the 
plantations for his share the rebellion, then suggest that 
Defoe remorse his failure save his friend, feeling that 
had instigated Timothy’s action, depicts himself Crusoeselling 
his friend. the one horrible action the hero guilty of, and 
not necessary for the unity the story, that some such 
explanation necessary. fair remark that Xury was sold 
(unless Crusoe kept him for time after reaching Brazil), 
two years before the date the rebellion. Defoe may have led 
him into earlier. Defoe’s chief quarrel with his friends, when 
made final shipwreck his character and commenced his 
political career, began with the royal Declaration Indulgence, 
Many Dissenters wished accept it, but Defoe apparently 
rushed into print and told them that would rather the Church 


signed his dated 1687 has been found, and one two 
deny that wrote anything then; but states the that 
used the words cited, and undoubtedly got into trouble for something 
said wrote about the Declaration. 
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England should off our clothes fines and forfeitures than 
that the papists should fall both Church and Dissenters and 
pull off our skins fire and With this unlucky protest 
began his life solitude the Island Despair. His Non- 
conformist family and friends, whom the Tests lay heavy, 
could neither understand nor forgive the man who opposed their 
remission. regular war began between him and the political 
State Dissenters. have seen already that Crusoe began 
his lonely life his 26th birthday, and had work hard 
for his living, for most his goods and all his friends were lost. 
His first year solitude pictures the stirring times the Revolu- 
tion. The earthquake April and the hurricane which broke 
the old ship point the second Declaration, the revolt, and the 
flight the King. 

difficult say whether the details Crusoe’s spiritual 
troubles and illness were what Defoe went through himself the 
time, the absence diaries other records. his labours, 
know that his hosiery business Cornhill failed and fell 
back his pen earn his living. Crusoe’s tame goats are his 
publications, and the dates these agree with what known 
from other sources. The first was the attack the Declaration, 
The second, new Discovery old came 
out when Crusoe got his second goat his third year 
1697 published three more books, and from that 
time every year saw crop pamphlets, newspapers, histories, 
and essays. Crusoe accordingly says that his eleventh year, 
captured three more, which multiplied fast that 
soon had some scores them. Crusoe’s attempts 
building escape from his island began and came end 
his being carried away great currents and nearly drowned, 
They are dramatic account Defoe’s struggles save 
his business, which was swept into bankruptcy that latter year, 
and his hiding for safety Bristol. wonder that Crusoe 
dwells his terror when carried away the overwhelming 
currents, and even after reached place security the far 
side the island. When had had year’s quiet attained 
success making, pottery and tobacco-pipes, which had 
attempted previously. Now Lee tells that this very year Defoe 
became owner certain tile and tobacco-pipe works Tilbury, 
and gives illustrations specimens his manufacture unearthed 
recent railway cutting. The confirmation Crusoe’s 
allegorical story Lee’s discovery striking. 

Defoe’s circumstances became easier, supported his pro- 
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tector, William III, his pen and received appointment 
the Glass Office under the government for his services 
finding ways and means for raising gained fame 
too writing The Legion’s 1701, and presenting 
the Speaker defence the Kentish Petitioners, and again 
his poem, True-Born Englishman,” which had 
immense sale. this period belong Crusoe’s account his busy 
life and his enclosures for his increasing stock goats, corn and 


had now lived here for years,” says Crusoe, when the 
apparition man’s foot the sand drove him into worse 
isolation and destroyed his peace mind. Tory 
majority was returned, the King died, and the Occasional Con- 
formity controversy began which Defoe was once involved. 
The Cavalier parliament the Restoration held rightly wrongly 
that the Dissenters who had done much bring about the 
Civil War could not safely admitted office, and excluded 
them. After the Revolution they were granted freedom 
worship. Certain Dissenters, thinking that essentials were not 
involved, occasionally attended church enable them hold 
office, though they remained active members separatist bodies. 
Bill was now introduced the Tory party prevent this. 

Defoe’s part was very simple. conscientious Dissenter 
held that the practice was unworthy and perhaps impolitic. 
the laws are wrong, said, let agitate for their removal. 
would not agree that salvet quisque animam suam, was 
urged similar controversy under Edward but loudly 
proclaimed that such conformity was immoral. the other 
hand, bitterly attacked the Tories, who would restrict the 
liberty the subject contrary the spirit the Revolution, and 
this did though the employ the ministry who last 
carried the Bill. Thus fell once more into bitter party quarrels 
cannibal feasts where man for baser ends such envy devours 
his own species,” phrases it. published the brilliantly 
ironical Shortest Way with the Dissenters, for which was promptly 
proscribed, pilloried and imprisoned (1702). The fear man, 
says Crusoe this time, mightily oppressed me. asked 
himself whether this spectral foot was his own doing that 
the Devil, but concluded that was the mark his cannibal foes. 
Most would say that brought the trouble himself, but 
the pillory and prison were heavy punishment for his jesting 
However, not only did the mob cheer him the 
pillory, but the government actually released him from prison 


grapes. 
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condition his promising silence for seven years contro- 
versial matters. was allowed, however, publish two 
three times week his Review the Affairs France which 
gave scope his political energy. Crusoe describes himself 
during this time afraid fire gun, travel abroad, 
light fire while tended his flocks, and adds that first 
sought kill the cannibals, but cooling little, perceived that 
was not his business attack either side for the blows they gave 
each other. This, course, only his way putting Defoe’s 
enforced silence. The enclosure the woods for his goats seems 
the Review. The cannibal feast had been here 
now almost years’’) relates, course, the party struggles 
that year both England and Scotland. Defoe was, according 
his own account and probably truth, thorough independent, 
moderate Whig but respected the Tory ministers who 
employed him, Dissenter but supporter the Church 
bulwark against the Papacy, short enemy all High 
simply aiming the support the Revolution settlement. 
next hear cave refuge the north the island dis- 
covered Crusoe about This was the time when Defoe 
was sent the government Scotland write favour the 
Union and report affairs there. Here found position 
where could carry his publications safety from his creditors 
and party enemies England. was frightened, however, 
riot Edinburgh, when his windows were broken, Crusoe 
was the dying goat, but the disturbances came nothing 
and the Union was carried. 

Crusoe was again alarmed cannibal feast the month 
December 23rd i.e. which followed real 
life the impeachment Dr. Sacheverell that month. 
Crusoe remarked significantly, these feasts always seemed 
take place with the ebb tide. The Ministry was getting weaker 
and their hold the country ebbing away. Crusoe says that 
next summer great storm occurred and vessel was wrecked 
spite his warning signals. Still himself saved something 
from the wreck, dog and other wreckage. Thus Defoe warned 
the government his papers leave Sacheverell alone till had 
exhausted himself like runaway horse. But the Whig Ministry 
was wrecked, though Defoe was retained and his appointment 
continued their successors. 24th Crusoe tells 
us, had very strange encounter with the savages new 
cannibal feast. This represents the party struggles when 
the High Fliers demanded extreme The October Club 
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insisted proscription, and the Conformity Bill was finally 
passed. Defoe denounced the Club Jacobites and attacked the 
Bill furiously. the year Crusoe records his dream 
escape the help savage and thought over the possibilities 
There reason believe that this was the South 
Sea scheme which Defoe was planning with Harley this time, 
and which became possible later when the treaty Utrecht was 
signed. any rate Harley brought forward motion the 
House, June 1711, and Defoe wrote his Review. Clearly 
succeeded, the national debt which crushed the government 
and the supporters the Hanoverian Succession would reduced, 
public credit kept up, and Harley with Defoe would the 
saviours the country. Defoe could then hope for better lot 
than that solitary pamphleteer and would reunited his 
friends. 

occurred, which Crusoe took active part, and delivered 
Friday from the power his enemies, Friday became his 
devoted friend, though for time Crusoe suspected his fidelity. 
Now that year, when the treaty Utrecht was being settled, 
Jacobite intrigues were active, and Defoe threw himself into the 
struggle and poured out brilliant series pamphlets against 
the Pretender, Hannibal the Gates,” seasonable warning 
against the Pretender,” But what the Queen should die,” 
and others. vigorously, too, defended Harley from charges 
Jacobitism and pointed out the great work had done for the 
house Hanover. Thus Friday typifies Harley, rather Harley 
his new character the friend Defoe, the originator the 
South Sea scheme, and the true supporter the Protestant 
Succession. Possibly Defoe suspected Harley’s fidelity and tried 
make retreat impossible for him public recital his 
deeds, but was last convinced the honesty his hero. 
Much the discourse with Friday the story due the needs 
the situation. Defoe’s studies the origin government and 
the Social Compact made the ideas man state nature 
and his comments life attractive subject. 

Defoe had now defend the commercial treaty which com- 
pleted that Utrecht and opened the path for the South Sea 
scheme. The boat-building Crusoe and Friday dated 
the words, the sails had now been years me,” and 
then was that Defoe began his trade review, Mercator, 
for the discussion the new conditions trade. Whether 
Harley aided him with official statistics no, the object the 
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journal was defend Harley’s trade policy. Lee goes far 
assert that was the joint work Harley and Defoe, and 
was carried till the final party struggles before the death 
the Queen. 

come now the last cannibal feast, when the Spaniard 
and Friday’s father were rescued, dated the words, 
was now entered the 27th year captivity, though the 
last years that had this creature (Friday) with had been 
much more pleasant,” referring, course, Harley’s friendship. 
Possibly Richard Steele, writing Crisis,” was the white 
man who fought the side Friday and was nearly devoured 
the savages. feast, course, the struggle around 
the Queen’s death-bed, when the Tory savages were beaten. 
Defoe published the secret history the White Staff clear 
Harley’s character, affirming that Harley got Lord Shrewsbury 
made Lord Treasurer just before the death the Queen. This, 
says elsewhere, was his seventh quarrel with his Whig friends, 
inasmuch discredited their charges against the Queen and 
Harley. also attacked the Marquis Anglesey, accusing 
him Jacobite plot, and was himself again prosecuted. 

last Defoe once more attacked the mutineers, 
the Earl Mar, Forster, and Derwentwater, made capitulations 
with the government,” which again received royal pardon 
for the libel Anglesey, and withdrew from open political life 
and his estrangement with his friends, now published his 
Appeal Honour and Justice,” and sketched his past troubles 
and justified his independent line conduct differing from 
each party turn became unreasonable. too Crusoe 
tells his welcome the ship, the fierce battle with the 
mutineers, some whom were hanged exiled, and his agreement 


with the captain for his own deliverance. may recall 


that the settlement Defoe’s prosecution was due sudden 
idea which led him make direct application the Judge, 
and that shadowed out the “secret hints and prompt- 
ings which saved Crusoe before heard the coming the 
mutineers. 

Crusoe gets away from the island last just Defoe escapes 
from isolation now that the Protestant Succession established, 
for which had quarrelled with friend and foe for years. 
difficult say whether the allegory kept the last 
chapter. can note, however, that the owners gave Crusoe 
purse £200 for his services against the mutineers, while real 
life Defoe received government appointment and occupation 
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secretly editing and toning down certain Jacobite journals, 
Mr. Lee has proved. course this secret service could not 
hinted the story. Ostensibly was work wonderful 
series novels and other books non-political character. 
The only instance where Friday appears again the story the 
fight with bears and wolves where comes out safe. 
This was the date Harley’s actual trial and acquittal. But 
the life isolation had come end before this, and though 
cannot unravel all the allegories it, enough has been done, 
hope, show that Defoe managed sketch the chief events 
his life while writing simple traveller’s tale. 

Besides his special purpose Defoe was not blind the openings 
which life island gave for political and economic theories 
society, though knew would utterly spoil the story 
drag them in. The situation presents man State Nature, 
that wonderful dream derived from the Stoics, handed down 
the lawyers, and political theorists, and soon elaborated 
Rousseau. Crusoe’s island see that man cut off 
from society and exchange gradually builds habits life, 
morals, clothing, religion, wealth, and finally laws and new 
commonwealth. Locke had written the origin government 
and the theory Social Compact, and the doctrine was 
actually inserted the Declaration Rights, opposed those 
Filmer and Hobbes. Now Defoe 1701 published theory 
his own The original collective power the people 
England,” where argued that the possession land was the 
basis the right government, and the freeholders are the only 
full citizens. comes near the view Harrington, that 
dominion the foundation national rule. 
one passage says 


any single man should any time come landlord the whole freehold 
England, might elect himself knight the shire for every county, would 
have all baronies and titles honour which are entailed upon estates devolved 
upon him, and upon any expiration the (present) Settlement would 
king natural right. 


once recall the monarchy which Crusoe claims against 
the mutineers, the Spaniards and the English settlers the second 
part, 

French authors like Bastiat have claimed the situation 
the best means showing economic theories their simplest 
form, the method the Ricardian school concrete 
shape, eliminating all but the essential details case. Here 
the production wealth without the complications exehange, 
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commerce, division wealth between capitalist and labourer, 
rent, taxation. 

Much this was present Defoe’s mind, and here and there 
slip unintentionally, but almost word for word, passages from 
his graver works, for the author was not the poor seaman Crusoe, 
but one the most prolific and able writers and thinkers which 
this country has ever produced. The writing allegorical stories 
has gone out fashion. One wonders whatever could tempt men 
undertake them, but Defoe was too skilled artist sacrifice 
the beauty his story the desire recording the changing 
scenes his own life. The verdict posterity its infinite 
superiority over his later stories is, however, right one, just 
because this tale, though the unity the play preserved 
throughout, hidden purpose felt all along, giving pathos 
and energy the recital, since really telling the bitterness 
his own heart his isolation, while appears speaking 


another’s adventures and struggles. 
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plea made Mr. Cruttwell recent number 
History for sound teaching historical geography 
welcome one. That history and geography are closely allied 
usually admitted, but historical geography 
has never received the attention which deserves this country. 
Since Buckle and Freeman, historians have largely neglected 
what much aspect history geography. The 
field has some extent been occupied the geographers, and 
must acknowledge the services which they have rendered 
the scientific formulation historical facts. There every 
need, however, for continual and austere scrutiny the crude 
generalities which the desire simplify and codify seems 
times produce. 

This essay Bulgarian origins not exposition 
historical geography. The purpose emphasise the 
influence history upon geography. the course some 
research the Eastern question and the Berlin Congress 
1878, the writer was unable find any adequate account 
the methods and means which the territorial arrangements 
embodied treaties were arrived at. the foundation 
Bulgaria was the most important development the last phase 
the Eastern question the nineteenth century, seemed 
worth while trace the stages through which its creation was 
prepared. Readers History will able estimate the 
value this kind inquiry, and may disposed agree 
that political geography very largely what history makes 
it. 

From the close the thirteenth down the middle the 
nineteenth century Bulgaria has history. The author 
Eothen, who passed from Belgrad Constantinople late 
1834, makes allusion either Bulgaria its inhabitants, 
and even 1860 ecclesiastical assembly, summoned the 
Porte discuss the patriarchate question, denied the existence 
the Bulgarian people. the Russians Tsar Alexander 
recognised Slavophil aspirations every popular uprising 
Serb, Greek Turkish lands, Mr. Gladstone and the classical 
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liberties the Balkan region with Greek irredentism. But the 
later years the nineteenth century few publicists, whom 
Emile was perhaps the most conspicuous, 
recognised the inevitability Balkan nationalisation. 
Ignatiev, the Russian ambassador Constantinople, said 
that faced the Ottoman empire Europe. 

was the claim the Bulgar people patriarchate 
their own within the Greek pale which kept the latent national 
movement alive. The Turkish provincial administration, 
existed the beginning the nineteenth century, shows that 
the Porte recognised the heterogeneity its subject peoples. 
that time the great territorial divisions Turkey bore the 
names the peoples who were regarded the original popula- 
tion, and were subdivided into (provinces), later 
called Bulgaristan” was such division, com- 
prising the area between the Danube and the Balkans, while 
Epirus, Macedonia and Thessaly were embraced the 
let Roumili. 1839 redistribution provincial territories 
occurred. Bulgaristan was now divided into three vilayets, 
those the Danube, Nish and Sofia; while Roumili was replaced 
the vilayets Scodra (Scutari), Yania (Janina), Selanie 
(Salonica) and 1864 the Danubian vilayet was 
extended eastwards include Silistria and westwards include 
Viddin and Nish. This province, administered Midhat 
Pasha, served model for the vilayet system which was made 
general after 1870 all the Turkish lands. 

The Porte, however, did not recognise the Bulgars politically 
but the pressure the Powers, and especially Great Britain, 
France and Prussia, length compelled the Ottoman govern- 
ment recognise the Bulgarian church. firman 
February, 1870, the Bulgarian exarchate was officially erected. 
The exarch, who was reside Constantinople, ruled over 
area which coincided very closely with the Bulgaria projected 
the Constantinople conference 1876, but was much larger 
than the congressional Bulgaria and Eastern Rumelia” 
This ecclesiastical Bulgaria was the only one known 


See his articles the Fortnightly Review, 1878. 

See Count Zichy’s memorandum Annex protocol the preliminary 
meetings the conference Parl. Paper 1641, 1877 (Turkey 
xci.), no. 230. 

See Grant Robertson and Bartholomew’s Atlas, 24. the Nish-Vranja 
triangle and the region Uskub and Monastir are added Bulgaria and East 
Rumelia, the this Bulgarian exarchate are fairly described, 
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the European statesmen who assembled the Constantinople 
conference December 1876 the instance England. 

Historians have largely missed the significance that con- 
ference. Its object was establish peace between Turkey and 
its rebellious subjects Serbia and Montenegro, and provide 
for the amelioration conditions the Balkan The 
conference failed reach settlement, and this, together with 
the subsequent Russo-Turkish war and the great pacification 
1878 which immediately followed, has tended obscure its real 
importance. was the occasion Lord Salisbury’s intro- 
duction foreign affairs, for the English cabinet sent him 
special delegate join Sir Henry Elliot, our accredited repre- 
sentative the Turkish capital. The instructions which 
Salisbury received the eve his departure contained variety 
information the law vilayets, sandjaks, cazas, nahiehs 
and other facts Turkish provincial government, subjects 
which was quite ignorant. That Count Zichy, the Austrian 
ambassador, had provide the conference with historical 
statement the same points indicates plainly enough that the 
ambassadorial body itself was not very well informed. 

least two projects for the administrative autonomy 
Bulgaria were drawn the preliminary meetings the 
these the English plan was eventually adopted 
preference the Russian scheme. The origins both are 
referred the correspondence the Constantinople embassy. 
the autumn 1876 Sir Henry Elliot had sent one his 
secretaries embassy—Mr. Walter Baring—to Philippopolis, 
make the official report the Bulgarian atrocities which 
was justify the suspicions Gladstone and refute Lord 
Beaconsfield’s talk coffee-house babble.” Prince Tzérétélev 
the Russian embassy and Mr, Eugene Schuyler, the American 
consul-general, perhaps the best informed foreign representative 
Turkish soil this were also there, and the three 
men together visited the scene massacre Batak. While 
this mission Baring received from Tzérétélev project for 
Bulgaria which the Russian had prepared with the aid 


The failure the Andrassy and the Berlin memorandum 
had caused Serbia and Montenegro declare war June 1876, 

The Turkish delegate was not admitted these meetings, but only 
the later full conference held the Admiralty buildings. 

Sir Edwin Pears (Abdul Hamid, 75) has described the use which the Russians 
made Schuyler defining the big San Stefano, The United 
States government had ordered him reside turn Athens, Belgrade and 
Bucharest order acquaint himself thoroughly with the prevalent 
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Schuyler. copy this was sent Sir Henry Elliot, who 
forwarded Lord Derby December, 1876, together 
with covering letter written Baring. The Tzérétélev- 
Schuyler project, thus passed the English government, was 
follows 


Bulgaria will form autonomous province the Ottoman empire composed 
the vilayets the Danube and Sofia, the sandjaks Philippopolis and Slivno, 
and the Bulgarian districts Macedonia. 


Baring his covering letter criticised this scheme 
pointing out that frontier from the Black Sea the north 
Adrianople would required country where 
natural boundaries means surmount that 
difficulty suggested the erection province Bulgaria out 
the Sofia and Danube vilayets and the formation another 
province the vilayet Adrianople and portion Macedonia 
under another governor with the same administrative privileges 
might granted Baring considered that 
this second province would serve “to obviate any agitation 
which might arise the Bulgarians alone were have self- 
government granted them while the Greeks, whose claims 
are just strong, were passed over.” 

This all probability was the source from which Salisbury 
derived the scheme which put forward 
the 1876 conference opposition Ignatiev’s Bulgaria,” 
which was identical with the Tzérétélev-Schuyler project. 
Salisbury proposed divide Bulgaria into two, leave 
the eastern district the hands non-Slav population.” 
The new Bulgaria was consist two vilayets, east and 
west, with Tirnovo and Sofia their respective capitals. 
The external frontiers were almost coincident with those 
the exarchate, while the inter-vilayet boundary ran north 
south direction from the Danube near Nikopoli, west Plevna, 
the line the Rhodope.? The claim that the eastern province 
had non-Slav population was absurd, but was certainly 
more Greek than the western province. The erection the 
Bulgarian exarchate 1870 had not removed the misconception 
that all Christians were Greeks and that Balkan emancipation 
was identified with the Greek nationality. There was indeed 
good deal justification for the Turkish claim that the twin 


Also Foreign Relations United States, 1877, 552. 

The vilayet map found Parl. Paper 1932, 1878, supra. 
Map drawing has never been strong point with diplomats. This map has 
been drawn with such negligence place Uscub between Nish and Vranja. 
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vilayet would result not merely conflict 
between Christian and Mohammedan but between Greek and 
Bulgar. war between races must inevitably follow the 
introduction the nationality principle state delimitation. 

There was possibly third Bulgarian project put forward 
this 1876 conference. map the Staats Archiv Vienna 
shows what seems have been counter proposal the Porte. 
dated 1876 (1877)” and has marked blue line 
signifying Bulgarian boundary according Midhat Pasha’s 
Project.” was very small. excluded 
the southern part the Sofia vilayet (upper Struma), and from 
point east Sofia the boundary ran along the crest the 
Balkans and thence northwards Tirnovo Sistovo. 

The conference ended abruptly. The Porte refused 
dictated to, and the Powers were not inclined accommo- 
dating. The friction between Russia and England over the 
possible contingency occupation Constantinople 
Russian troops, their refusal take seriously Midhat’s Consti- 
and Salisbury’s overbearing attitude towards Sir Henry 
Elliot, all served prevent settlement. 

The failure the Constantinople conference and the out- 
break the Russo-Turkish war April 1877 postponed further 
negotiations. When, January, 1878, the peace prelimin- 
aries were signed Adrianople, Russia longer allowed that 
the principles accepted the conference were unreservedly 
operation. far Bulgaria was concerned the twin 
scheme would have abandoned, and Bulgaria 
must undivided, autonomous and The first 
article the Adrianople treaty stipulated that 

Bulgaria within the limits determined the majority the Bulgarian 
population, and which cannot under any circumstances less than those de- 
scribed the Constantinople conference, shall form autonomous tributary 
principality.* 

Count the Austrian Foreign Minister, was the first 
protest against the Russian programme, which described 
“an orthodox Slavic sermon,” and Lord Derby more mildly 
declared against the immoderation Ignatiev’s demands.‘ 


Turkei und Griechenland: Kiepert, 300,000. There evidence 
where this map came from, but filed with copies the Salisbury twin 
scheme, There large quantity cartographical material the 
Austrian archives far 

Die Grosse Politik der Kabinette, published the German 
Foreign Office, No. 320, 

Die Grosse Politik, ii., 323 and 328. 
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took his stand the secret Budapest convention 
January 1877, which Russia and Austria had agreed that, 
the event territorial readjustments following war, 
compact Slav state should excluded, but that Bulgaria, 
Albania and the remainder Rumelia might constituted 
independent Towards the end February, result 
conversations trois Vienna between the Austrian minister 
and the Russian and German ambassadors, made 
new proposal. 

Instead tributary Bulgaria would concede quite independent one 
with southern boundary south the Balkans, but must not stretch far 


that the remaining Christian peoples would excluded from independence. 
would suggest, therefore, that Greek state formed the southern 


The similarity this Salisbury’s proposal Constantinople 
indicative certain conformity ideas between the English 
and Austrian cabinets. 

Bismarck discussed the peace preliminaries the famous 
broker speech the Reichstag February, 1878. 
his view the difference between the proposed nationality 
frontiers for Bulgaria and those the Constantinople conference 
was not sufficient cause the peace Europe disturbed 
with any reason.” The ethnographical maps Kiepert, 
went observe, showed that the conference frontiers, save 
for too extensive western projection into Albania, were good 
nationality frontiers. 

The signature the preliminary treaty San Stefano 
March necessitated revision the whole Bulgarian question. 
The new Bulgaria was much enlarged. The western limits 
penetrated even further into Albanian Turkey than those 
the 1876 conference. Bulgaria now had outlet the Gulf 
Salonica. The the town Salonica 
was cut off the east from Turkey, for all the coast from the 
Orfano Gulf beyond the Mesta estuary was now Bulgarian. 

Ignatiev came Vienna during March and announced 
that Russia was merely carrying out the measures 
laid down the Constantinople conference. de- 
manded that the frontier east Adrianople should moved 
northwards and that the western limit for Bulgaria should 
line joining Vranja and the Gulf Orfano. The districts west 
this line proposed erect into autonomous state 
Macedonia independent Bulgaria and including 
May the Russian ambassador Vienna, Novikov, was given 
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modified instructions. order provide terrain d’entente 
was revert the principle set down the 1876 conference 
division Bulgaria into east and west province. The 
inter-provincial was much the same that the 
“twin scheme, but was projected the Aegean 
the east side the Orfano gulf. The external frontiers 
Bulgaria were, course, those the San Stefano treaty. 

this time England had again become important factor 
the situation. The initiative which she had exercised 
bring about the Constantinople conference was followed 
phase during the war, but its close Lord 
Derby insisted that all the terms the peace treaty should 
submitted for the approval the Powers. The arrival 
Salisbury the Foreign Office place Derby and the issue 
the “happy dispatch” April, 1878, brought England 
once more into the negotiations. Salisbury attacked extrava- 
gantly and generally the whole treaty peace. The Anglo- 
Austrian bloc” resulted distinct modification the 
Russian programme. When the Russian ambassador, Count 
Shuvalov, came back London from Petersburg May 
was able make, behalf his government, three pro- 
positions with regard Bulgaria: that the southern boundary 
should that the Constantinople that its western 
limits should fixed the basis nationality exclude 
non-Bulgar peoples; and that there should two provinces, 
one the north, the other the south the Balkans, the 
former have prince and political autonomy, the latter 
Christian governor and large administrative 
Russia still reserved the right introduce the question 
longitudinal division Bulgaria the approaching congress. 
These were the main points the Shuvalov-Salisbury secret 
agreement, which, together with the Austrian demand for the 
Orfano-Vranja line, formed the basis which the final Bulgaria 
was made. 

The instructions the English plenipotentiaries, Beacons- 
field, Salisbury and Odo Russell (the ambassador Berlin), 
the Berlin Congress, which began June, referred the 
Balkan boundary for The cabinet considered that 
should not extend south the Balkan range 


those parts the territory south that chain, which are principally inhabited 
Bulgarians, ought have the protection institutions generally similar 


See sketch map based Kiepert Die Grosse Politik, ii., 176. 
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those which were proposed the Constantinople conference. essential 
that the Greek populations which have been largely included the new 
Bulgaria the treaty (of San Stefano) should preserved from the danger 
absorption dominant Slav population; that Salonica and Cavalla should 
kept distance from the jurisdiction any state likely fall under the 
influence Russia, and that the Aegean littoral generally should remain 
the hands the Porte. 

The Bulgarian question was far the most considerable 
task which fell the Congress. Lord Beaconsfield wrote his 
Chancellor the Exchequer: only one thought, 
Bulgaria. The sixth article the treaty San Stefano 
the real point for which the Congress assembled upon 
its treatment depends whether there shall Turkey Europe 
was over the Bulgarian question that Bismarck 
found the greatest difficulty reconciling the views Russia 
and England. the second sitting Salisbury made two pro- 
the first place asked that the autonomous 
principality Bulgaria should restricted that part 
European Turkey the north the Balkans. Secondly, 
proposed the province Rumelia and all other territory 
south the Balkans shall under the direct political and 
taken the interests the populations thus left Turkish 
soil.2 was using the term Rumelia” the older sense 
the Turkish territory, including much Macedonia, which lay 
the south the Balkans. Shuvalov thereupon proposed that 
order simplify matters the Congress sheuld fall back the 
limits fixed the Constantinople conference, these limits 
had the advantage having been traced the representatives 
Europe, and conform, moreover, with the ethnographical 
conditions the Bulgarian nation.” said that Austria 
had special interest the question the western frontiers 
Bulgaria and suggested meeting trois between the English, 
Russian and Austrian delegates. Between the second and fourth 
meetings (17-22 June) the plenipotentiaries the three Powers 
exchanged views private, and result Salisbury June 
read memorandum the Congress, the main points which 
were embodied the definitive Treaty Berlin. 

The Bulgaria was the area north 
the Balkans. The province the south the Balkans was 
called Eastern Rumelia,” and was placed under 
the direct control the Porte. was 


Buckle, Life Disraeli, vi. 321. 
The protocols the Berlin Congress are State Papers, vol. 
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new departure Balkan nomenclature. According Salis- 
bury’s own statement the Constantinople conference, the line 
subdivision between the two vilayets was drawn 
leave the eastern district the hands the Greeks. The 
Eastern Rumelia constituted Berlin included almost all 
that portion the eastern vilayet south the Balkan range, 
and may supposed that there was some thought creating 
equivalent the Bulgarian autonomy under Russian auspices, 

The Balkan boundary was flat defiance every ethno- 
graphic principle, and the union Eastern Rumelia and Bulgaria 
1885 was recognised the time the Berlin meeting 
inevitable development. The use the term Eastern Rumelia 
applied southern Bulgaria aroused some astonishment 
the Congress itself. Shuvalov explained that the retention 
the word was considered watchword rallying 
point for dangerous and therefore older term 
had been adopted. Rumelia emphasised the dis- 
tinction between the so-called non-Slav Greek vilayet and 
the Slav vilayet western Rumelia designated Constanti- 
nople. Shuvalov himself was doubt the ultimate fate 
the Rumelian province. When Salisbury was seeking for 
name for each the two provinces, Shuvalov said that ought 
call the one Bulgarie and the other Bulgarie 
mécontente.” 

The delimitation the frontiers was left the Boundary 
Committee the Congress, and there little indication the 
protocols the difficulties which yet remained. The Hohenlohe 
memoirs throw some light the matter. appears that 
when the Congress the English ministers had agreed that 
Bulgaria should include the sandjak Sofia they were not 
aware that the sandjak extended across the Balkan crest, and 
the committee they wished take back much what they 
had The sandjak was finally included Bulgaria 
far the Austrian line Orfano-Vranja, and the upper Struma 
valley was retained Bulgaria part the sandjak, while 
the Mesta was left entirely 

The territorial settlement the Berlin Congress regard 
Bulgaria was permanent, for when the union the two 


Revue Mondes, Sept. 1908. 

Memoirs Prince Hohenlohe, ii, 

Maps Hertslet, vol. iv. 
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provinces came 1885, Alexander was appointed Prince 
Bulgaria and also Governor-general Eastern 
and March 1896 Ferdinand Saxe-Cobourg was recognised 
the Sultan the same dual capacity. The Macedonian 
question was born out the negotiations, and the memory 
the great Bulgarias the Constantinople conference and San 
Stefano nourished strong agitation the new 
national state which culminated active conflict between 
Bulgaria and Serbia this new storm centre the Balkan 
lands. 
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December 1924 number teachers Modern History 
public schools and the University Oxford met Oriel 
College, the invitation the Provost, who most kindly offered 
hospitality and took the chair. Mr. Cruttwell Hertford 
College opened discussion the Historical Papers set 
Scholarship Examinations. His remarks must regarded 
individual expression opinion, with particular reference 
the Scholarship group which Examiner. 

pointed out that the estimates made examiners 
the ability the candidates varied very widely, though 
comparable difficulty was usually found settling the classes 
the same boys four five years later the final Honour 
School Modern History. This perhaps suggested that all 
examiners were not looking out the same way for the same 
qualities Scholarship Candidates. But believed that, 
speak generally, promise was sought for rather than performance. 
possible analyse all Scholarship work into the three 
elements style, method and knowledge. Style consists not 
merely the writing correct and attractive English, but 
also taste, imagination and, short, the individual appeal 
made the work. Method includes the whole technique 
answering questions, relevance, logical grasp and all those 
qualities which tie and give coherence answer. Both 
these two should valued and appraised absolutely for their 
own sakes, whereas the knowledge shown should considered 
mainly relation the other two. With boys eighteen 
the faculty for knowing and the good presentment know- 
ledge more importance than the number facts their 
heads. The good memory may the enemy the good judg- 
ment, considered, should therefore avoided 
far possible, and used only preparing boys read big 
The reading big books implies the study short 
periods, and the avoidance any attempt study modern 
history continuous outline, which would, moreover, impinge 
directly upon the work done the University for the History 
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this examination taken the great majority 
History Scholars most undesirable the interests 
their own intellectual freshness that their University course 
should anticipated school. Mr. Cruttwell then pointed 
out that his group both the European and English History 
papers contained about thirty questions, roughly divided into 
two equal halves the close the Middle Ages. Thus boy 
who studied medieval period 250 years and modern period 
150 should find adequate selection questions before his 
choice. 

further suggested that the study period school 
did not necessarily mean the study the whole period. Large 
books great men and great aspects provide greater stimulus, 
greater sense proportion and better critical training than 
method which loses itself through trying over-complete. 
thought that political history, widely interpreted, should 
the staple food provided the schoolmaster, and that economic 
history, political theory and forth should encouraged 
those boys whose interests were strongly drawn thereto, but 
should not taught matter routine. then emphasised 
the neglect political geography both public schools and 
the University, and urged masters spend more time its 
teaching. conclusion suggested that fraction the time 
spent essay writing should some cases diverted the 
writing and criticism answers questions under examination 
conditions, teach boys more adequately the virtues relevance 
and compression. 

The discussion which followed centred mainly round the 
following points. 

The amount history which should taught schools. 
was suggested that the Oxford system gave undue prominence 
literary excellence, and encouraged the “journalist” and 
whose ability write attractively eighteen was 
criterion his historical promise; and that such men often 
fell away and proved lacking solidity; that Oxford accord- 
ingly lost their favour many sounder embryo historians who 
went Cambridge, which catered more specifically for the 
politically minded rather than literary boy. One member 
the conference, however, remarked that was the advantage 
the public schools that the two Universities attracted different 


The History Preliminary consists the study the Outlines European 
History from 800 1789, with two historical books, ancient and modern 
language; the elements Political Economy; and Unseen Translation pass 
one ancient and one modern language being obligatory). 
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types intellectual personalities, for result nearly every 
boy who deserved scholarship was able obtain one. Another 
asked what the history master should teach his specialists 
should not teach much history; this point was more fully 
discussed connection with Mr. Mowat’s paper next day. 

The question continuous outline against short 
periods. Here again contrast was noted with Cambridge 
practice, where General Historical Paper gave candidates 
opportunities paint with large brush parallels and analogies 
between widely separated periods modern history; such 
test, was contended, was great value and did not require 
the knowledge detail involved the close study text- 
books. But there seemed agreement that even rudi- 
mentary knowledge continuous outline could not com- 
bined with proper study short periods, and that the character 
the History Preliminary made desirable for schoolmasters 
preparing pupils for Oxford Scholarships concentrate the 
latter. was, however, disputed whether the papers 
present set provided sufficient opportunities for every boy 
show his knowledge proper advantage. 

The teaching historical geography. There was general 
agreement that this was neglected; but several schoolmasters 
expressed the view that the Colleges were responsible setting 
few, any, questions this character their scholarship 
papers. The experience History Tutors, however, seemed 
show that when such questions were set they were seldom 
attempted badly answered. 

the meeting next day Mr. Mowat, Corpus Christi 
College, remarked that the place the Essay and General Paper 
perhaps more difficult define than that the History Papers 
scholarship examination. Both the Essay and the General 
Paper are set order test primarily the intellectual capacity 
the candidate, and secondary, but still important degree, 
his knowledge. The procedure all History Scholarship 
Examinations Oxford not uniform; some groups 
choice several Essay subjects offered. But the Group 
which held Examination December 1924, 
only offered one Essay subject. 

From the point view the candidate, therefore, the 
Essay apt hit” miss.” may find the 
totally strange. element luck thus introduced into 
the test, but not really very much; for the most promising 
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candidates will, probably, write all the better they have 
tackle new subject: their originality will come out. This 
will compensate for the more confident handling the subject 
which will distinguish those candidates whom the particular 
Essay subject happens familiar. The General Paper 
supplies whatever defect the Essay has, subject examina- 
tion, for offers great variety questions. Here the object 
the examiners test and give opportunity every type 
intellect and knowledge. Thus there are always set one two 
questions literature, art, politics, political science, 
economics, and possibly geography. 

The Essay and the General Paper are valued the Oxford 
Colleges, because these papers the candidates rely more upon 
their own resources than the History Papers. the same 
time good teaching (as ought do) has its effect the General 
and Essay, well the strictly historical side the examina- 
tion. teacher can greatly help pupil giving him guidance 
the method essay-writing, style, and logical structure 
above all, can, probably, save pupil from the very common 
fault irrelevance. With regard the General Paper little 
direct teaching possible, nor desirable; but sympathetic 
teacher can make his mark here more perhaps than any other 
branch the examination. can arouse the imagination 
his pupils, and extend their interests, will have set them 
the right way for attaining success the General Paper. 
can introduce his pupils good literature, and help them 
appreciate, criticise and judge; can often discover 
aptitudes towards art politics verse, which the pupils 
themselves were unaware; and having thus 
speak, dormant faculty pupil, can leave that faculty 
develop its original way, himself judiciously supplying 
little aliment from time time, means books discus- 
sions. serious and balanced outlook the world live 
the best basis from which approach the General Paper; 
and perhaps the readiest means which intelligent, normal 
boy can gain this basis regularly reading The Times, especially 
the Foreign Page and the Leading Articles. 

Modern languages are assigned History Scholarship 
Examinations important, yet secondary place. The 
Oxford Tutors value highly any good performance modern 
language, but doubtful they would ever award History 
Scholarship candidate who did brilliantly modern 
language but only moderately well the History, Essay and 
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General Papers. The modern language (or more than one) 
valued highly the examiners for three reasons firstly, because 
the training languages helps correct the vices inaccuracy 
and superficiality which historians are prone; secondly, 
because the knowledge some modern language necessary 
anyone who going read history seriously the University 
and thirdly, because where two candidates scholarship 
examination are equal nearly equal, the Modern Language 
paper provides novel test and means judging their respective 
ability. Good training modern languages has collateral 
indirect effects which should not overlooked. accomplished 
linguist has probably read some foreign authors. These increase 
his intellectual orbit and give him information which does not 
come ordinarily the way historians. Thus the boy who 
knows foreign language and literature approaches the General 
Paper with distinct advantage; and indeed, the History 
Papers too, original boy would able make good use 
his knowledge foreign language and literature. Thus both 
because the special paper set Modern Languages, and even 
more because the mental training that the study modern 
languages involves, for the taste, style, accuracy and method 
that inculcates, the place modern languages History 
Scholarship Examination should never judged lightly. 
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nineteenth Annual Meeting the Historical Association, 
7th 10th January, 1925, was held Armstrong College, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, and was therefore organised the 
Counties Branch. The Annual Address, given the Bishop 
Durham, printed this number. Lectures were also given 
Professor Tout, Sir Theodore Morison, and Mr. 
the last (which hope print shortly) Hadrian’s Wall,” being 
followed expedition the Wall itself, conducted Professor 
Morison. Visits were also made the Castle (conducted 
Mr. Hunter Blair and Miss Pybus), Durham (conducted 
Professor Hamilton Thompson and Mr. Jones), where the 
Council the Durhani Colleges entertained the members lunch 
the Castle Hall, and Hexham. There was interesting 
exhibition Medieval Antiquities; and Receptions were held 
Armstrong College behalf the University Durham, and the 
Lord Mayor behalf the City Newcastle. 

The postal vote for membérship the Council should have resulted 
the election Mr. Marvin,* Chairman the Propaganda 
Committee; Dr. Coulton,* Lecturer English the University 
Cambridge; Mr. Hodges, Head the Department 
History the R.N. College, Dartmouth; Miss Mason, the 
Stockport Secondary School; and, representing the four territorial 
groups, Mr. Taylor Dyson, Headmaster Almondbury Grammar 
School; Mr. Weaver,* Headmaster the County High School, 
Braintree; Miss Dixon, Headmistress Maynard’s School, 
Exeter; and Mr. Happold, the Perse School, Cam- 
bridge. The Branch which nominated Dr. Coulton had, however, 
omitted ascertain that was willing serve, and was, 
unfortunately, unable so; Miss Mason withdrew after 
being elected; and Mr. Marvin was chosen Vice-President the 
Annual Meeting. The Council had therefore three casual vacancies 
fill co-option, addition the two thus filled every year: 
far they have only appointed Mr. Baynes,* Reader the 
History the Roman Empire the University London, Miss 
Dent,* Head the Training Department the Clapham High 
School for Girls, and Mr. Wood, H.M.I. The members present 
the Annual Meeting approved the Council’s choice 
Professor Newton and Dr. Caroline Skeel, appointed 
during the year the deaths the late Master Balliol and Sir 
Ward; and re-elected Dr. Barker, Professor Harte, and 
Professor Hearnshaw, Vice-Presidents who had retired rotation. 

are indebted Professor Tout and Mr. Tawney for the 
following notes Sir James Ramsay and Professor Unwin, both 
whom died January. 

With the death Sir James Ramsay Bamff, the ripe age ninety- 


three, there passes away the senior notable British historians. Scottish 
baronet whose title went back the Restoration period, and the owner 
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large landed estate, had the courage plan and the health and leisure 
execute one the most important the longue haleine this 
generation, detailed History England from original sources ex- 
tending from the beginnings things the death Henry VII. The eight 
large volumes which covered this vast field appeared between 1892 and 1913, 
all workers medieval history who make frequent use them have had 
frequent occasion bless the memory their author. Nowhere else can 
found such precise and accurate collection the bare facts medieval 
British history, carefully arranged and stated with admirable brevity and 
lucidity. special value are Sir James’ studies medieval finance and 
fare and his contributions the history Scotland. broke new ground 
with his work the Receipt and Issue Rolls the Exchequer, and, his results 
must often regarded provisional, did excellent service revealing the 
character and importance these sources. Those who have profited most 
his self-sacrificing labours will the last criticise him harshly, because they 
know the difficult nature the ground which traversed and appreciate most 
keenly how far are still from complete understanding the intricacies 
and technicalities medieval book-keeping and finance. has full 
measure the glory the scholar who has opened out new ground, and his 
chief merit lies this combination original investigation with his work 
scientific 

The sudden death George Unwin the early age fifty-five heavy 
blow the study economic history England, well the wide circle 
friends and fellow-students whom his advice and encouragement were 
ungrudgingly given. Unwin was ideal combination the investigator and 
the philosopher, uniting extraordinary degree first-hand knowledge 
the sources economic history based many years’ original work, with 
even more remarkable power illuminating his material flashes uncon- 
ventional interpretation. The range his interests suggested, though not 
more than suggested, his published work. His two books London gilds, 
Industrial Organisation the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries (1904) and 
The Gilds and Companies London (1908), not only were the first works 
give anything like continuous account English industrial organisation, 
but departed from the insular tradition English economic history and set 
English economic institutions relation continental developments way 
too rarely attempted. His chapters Finance and under Edward III 
(1918), addition containing the best study yet made the economic 
organisation medieval London, demolished good many popular views 
the commercial policy the fourteenth century. his last book, Samuel 
Oldknow and the Arkwrights (1924), opened new line approach the study 
the Industrial Revolution. 

Unwin’s work Professor Economic History the University 
Manchester would presumptuous for outsider attempt speak, 
though observes its effect the work done his pupils. But one can 
have known him for long without falling under his The secret his 
influence lay less, perhaps, his learning, great though that was, than 
gift for handling, occasion handling somewhat mercilessly, general 
certain popular conceptions history brought the criticism humane 
but remorseless realist, and one left him feeling how much one had taken for 
granted. His enthusiasm was and less than month before his 
death was planning new books which were embody the results many 
years labour. some small consolation his friends know that his 
own conceptions the function the economic historian are set out the 
essay Some Economic Factors General History which contributed 
recently published New Past. 


* * * 

have also commemorate with gratitude Dr. Sharpe, 
Records Clerk the Corporation London from 1876 1914, who 
died February. found the City archives for the most part 
inaccessible any who could not themselves delve among the manu- 
scripts the Guildhall, though the Camden Society had published 
part the Liber Antiquis Legibus, Riley had edited two 
Custumals and translated extracts from the Letter-Books (volumes 
memoranda) his Memorials London Life the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Centuries, and the Corporation was about publish 
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Overall’s Analytical Index the Remembrancia, 1579-1664. Working 
single-handed, and under difficult conditions, Dr. Sharpe compiled 
for publication the Corporation eighteen substantial volumes 
Calendar Wills, 1258-1688; one Coroners’ Rolls, 1300-73, and 
one Letters, 1350-70; Calendars the Letter-Books, (c. 
1497); and history England seen from the windows the 
Guildhall,” entitled London and the Kingdom, which indicates some 
extent the mass material for certain aspects national history 
the City records, the Repertories the Court Aldermen 
and the Journals the Court Common also made 
manuscript index 40,000 deeds enrolled the Husting. 


This term three important Chairs History have become vacant 
the retirement Sir Charles Firth, Regius Professor Modern 
History Oxford, Dr. Reid, Professor Ancient History 
Cambridge, and Dr. Tout, Professor and Director Advanced Study 
History Manchester. Members the Association will remember 
with gratitude that Professor Firth and Professor Tout were its first 
and second Presidents; that the former was again President during 
the difficult years 1918-20, and the latter has shown his constant 
interest the Association many ways. Both have most generously 
aided this Journal, and all our readers will glad that release from 
academic burdens will enable two such scholars give more time 
henceforth the advancement historical learning their own 
writings. 

has also been announced that Professor Sir Richard Lodge 
intends resign his Chair Edinburgh the end the session; 
and that Mr. Davis, Professor History Manchester and 
Hon. Fellow Balliol College, has been appointed succeed Sir 
Charles Firth, and Mr. Adcock, Fellow King’s College, 
Cambridge, succeed Dr. Reid. 


Mr. Charles Johnson, the Public Record Office, sends the 
following note 


The need for new Medieval Latin Dictionary has long been urgently felt. 
Committee promoted the Union Académique Internationale” has now 
been working for two years scheme limited for the present the 
period ending approximately the eleventh century. The British Academy, 
which belongs the Union Académique,” has accordingly appointed two 
Committees, the first, consisting Professor Sir Paul (Chairman), 
Professor Lindsay, Dr. James, Dr. Plummer, Canon Watson, 
Wilmart, and Professor Baxter the University St. Andrews (Secretary), 
co-operate with the International Committee, the second, consisting Sir 
Henry Maxwell Lyte, K.C.B. (Chairman), Sir Israel Gollancz, Professors 
Tout and Claude Jenkins, Messrs. Gilson, Little, William Page, 
Whitwell, Johnson (Secretary), collect materials from British sources 
for the extending from the eleventh century about 1600, with 
which the International Committee does not deal. Domesday will 
the boundary between the two Committees. 

The New English Dictionary was only made possible the co-operation 
large number contributors, who undertook read particular books with 
view selecting suitable quotations, and note them slips uniform 
size. Similar assistance invited from all those who know enough Classical 
Latin enable them recognise non-classical words and usages. Those who 
are willing help should write Professor Baxter Mr. Johnson according 
their interest the earlier the later Middle Ages. 


Cf, vi. 240. 
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Ady, the paper which she contributes 
your January number, cites Cardinal Pole’s testimony the 
Apologia Carolum Quintum the effect that Thomas Cromwell 
was student Prince. Answering the objection 
that the book was not print the date (1528 1529) the con- 
versation reported the she remarks that Cromwell might 
well have possessed MS. work already famous, and written 
1513”; but she takes account other objections that have been 
raised, notably Mr. Paul Van Dyke, article, Reginald Pole 
and Thomas Cromwell,” the American Historical Review (July 
1904), reprinted Appendix his Renaissance Portraits (1906). 
Mr. Van Dyke subjected the critical examination such 
had never before received, with the result that his view 
failed satisfy the tests trustworthiness the main points for 
which had been accepted evidence. challenged various 
grounds Pole’s discovery that the book which Cromwell had spoken 
him was Machiavelli’s Principe, and suggested that might 
have been Castiglione’s Cortegiano, which was printed 1528. 

Again, Miss Ady states that Burleigh studied Machiavelli’s works. 
far know, the only evidence that has been brought forward 
this point the document which was published the Somers 
Tracts under the heading, The Advice the Lord Treasurer Burghley 
Queen Elizabeth matters Religion and State.” Professor 
Alison Phillips, the article which Miss Ady mentions note, 
Burleigh. But the name the Florentine does not occur it, and 
the late Lord Morley, note his Romanes Lecture, observes 
with regard Professor Phillips’s conclusion that Burleigh may have 
read the Prince, but going too far assume that sage states- 
man must have learned the commonplaces political wisdom out 
book.” Morley, however, like Professor Phillips, over- 
looked the fact that the attribution the Advice” Burleigh 
had not been undisputed. Spedding, for reasons which gives, 

rinted the Advice” possibly and not improbably the work 

(Bacon’s Works, viii. 43), and Abbott (Francis Bacon, 
20), and Gardiner (Dict. Nat. Biog., Francis Bacon accepted 
the assignment Bacon without question. 

impossible within the compass letter discuss the validity 
the considerations advanced Mr. Van Dyke and Spedding. 
wish simply now suggest that they cannot any 
account these matters. Horrocks. 


Miss grateful Dr. Horrocks for calling 
attention Mr. Paul Van Dyke’s article. The which 
are raised cannot dealt with few sentences, but would point 
out that Mr. Van Dyke chiefly concerned show that the diabolic- 
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ally inspired disciple Machiavelli creation the excited 
imagination Pole,” and true portrait Cromwell (Renascence 
Portraits, 418). That was possible for Cromwell admirer 
Machiavelli without being diabolically inspired consideration 
upon which does not enter. Moreover, his theory not easy 
accept, for makes Cromwell recommend the work ardent 
Platonist, Castiglione, antidote the philosophy Plato, and 
cite view the courtier’s duty which maintains that “in dis- 
honourable things are not bound obey any (Castiglione, 
Cortegiano, Bk. support the contention that law can 
recognised which runs contrary the will the prince. 

statement that Burleigh studied Machiavelli’s works, 
based, not his disputed authorship the Advice Queen 
Elizabeth—a tract which, Mr. Horrocks suggests, affords positive 
proof Machiavelli’s influence the writer—but the fact that 
early 1551 English envoy abroad had instructions buy 
for Sir William Cecil all the new books from Italy and elsewhere 
which came his hands, and that the purchases made included 
volume Machiavelli (Cal. State Papers, Foreign, 204). 
Although that particular volume never reached England, the face 
this evidence would difficult maintain that indefatigable 
collector and good Italian scholar Burleigh did not know 
his Machiavelli. There catalogue the Bodleian which may 
may not trustworthy, books purporting taken from Burleigh’s 
library and offered for sale London 1687 Bentley and 
Walford, which contains the following items 


183. Historie Nich. Machiavelli. 188. Discorsidi Machiavelli 
sopra prima deca Tito Livio Principe Machiavelli. Palermo, 1584. 


his article your October number (pp. 202-3), Mr. 
Geoffrey Callender depreciates the importance the battle, and asserts 
that wrong draw analogies between the work the fleet and 
that the army. This misleading, seeing that battle the decisive 
act war, whether sea land, upon which the great drama 
turns. The military aim each side destroy battle, 
neutralise, and weaken the opposing armed force while sparing 
and strengthening its own. achieving the military aim, that 
say through battle the threat battle, and other way, 
the national political object attained. 

Mr. Callender does not seem understand that the weaker navy 
may postpone battle until favourable opportunity offers, but that 
then must attack, did Ruijter the year 1673 during the Third 
Dutch War. neglect and wait until forced accept 
unfavourable opportunity court defeat and the loss the 
war. would not surprise find that critical analysis the 
War the Austrian Succession justified the motion Parliament 
Mr. Robert Nugent and showed that its conduct was faulty 
principle was the Revolutionary war with France during the opening 
years. Your readers will find this latter war analysed Study 
War recently published. REGINALD CUSTANCE. 


dialectics ascribe opponent views which does not hold. 
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neither depreciate battle nor condemn just parallels drawn between 
naval and military campaigns. was endeavouring set before 
your readers certain views contained Admiral Richmond’s book 
the War the Austrian Succession. Admiral Custance disagrees 
with Admiral Richmond, all means let him say 

Admiral Custance doing invaluable work sifting such historical 
evidence lies ready his hand, and giving the world the benefit 
his judgment tactical and strategic values. But war, whether 
must, therefore, our guard against scientists who seek 
impose upon the study war laws and formule which, 
Art, does not recognise. The study naval war, vital 
and real, must grounded upon the instances which history alone 
can provide. History, however, Froude said memorable passage, 
like box letters out which you can compose any word you 
like. The doctrine propounded Admiral Custance not necessarily 
sound because can adduce example which supports his own point 
view. appeals history prove that the weaker fleet may 

stpone action, but must eventually emerge and fight when the 
avourable moment occurs; and unless the stakes involved are 
forfeited. would easy cite cases, like that Bruix, 
where through pusillanimity, ineptitude, both, naval com- 
mander has failed recognise the favourable opportunity when 
has presented itself; and equally easy multiply instances where 
inferior fleets, like those Russia the Crimean War, have preferred 
forfeit the stakes rather than accept the arbitrament battle 
sea. Such instances appear support Admiral Richmond’s contention 
that the victor naval war may restore health the body politic 
without resort surgical operation.” 

Nor does Admiral Custance’s own selected instance appear very 
convincing. The Third Dutch War broke out March, 1672. 
May next following, Ruijter, marked inferiority, assaulted 
the combined fleets England and France. This precipitancy does 
not suggest that postponement entered into his view things. The 
Prince Orange, confronted ashore with the legions France and 
urging the wisdom Fabian strategy sea, reminded the Dutch 
admiral—what naval students this war overlook—that the interests 
stake were not primarily maritime. the battle the Texel 
1673—Admiral Custance’s locus classicus and (be noted) the fourth 
naval battle fifteen months—the outstanding feature was the 
complete failure the French fleet co-operate with the British—a 
failure which led dissolution the partnership. Exact figures 
are not now available; but would seem that the Dutch had sixty 
sail the line; the English fifty, and the French thirty. Ruijter 
knew that the French would not fight, was not any inferiority 
did not know, then, cold calculation chances, the occasion 
theory was anything but favourable. 
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some books which have found mistakes 
has reminded own mistakes. 173 (Oct. 1916) 
find that wrote that Ludlow was disfranchised 1832; whereas 
lost one member 1867 and the other 1885. Kindly let 
make the correction publicly. Morris. 
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HISTORICAL REVISIONS 


AND ENGLAND DURING THE WAR THE 


page Dutch history which Holland’s attitude during 
the war the Austrian Succession recorded not brilliant one, 
and amount revising can make so. nevertheless fact 
that English historians have, rule, exaggerated the shortcomings 
the Dutch government during those years, misled the 
statements contemporary English statesmen. suited the 
poles, Carteret and the all their turns, exclaim against 
the weakness and inefficiency England’s ally, lessen their 
own responsibility for the disasters the war. The Dutch side 
the story, which have given book Willem 
based principally upon study the diplomatic correspondence 
the Record Office, was unknown not only English, but almost 
the same extent Dutch historians. period Dutch history 
had been less examined. The Grand Pensionaries Van der Heim and 
Gilles were shadowy figures, and their reputations rested almost 
entirely the evidence their adversaries, Orangist politicians like 
Willem Bentinck Willem van Haren Prince William himself. 
the showing these witnesses was accepted axiom that 
was the patriotic duty Dutch statesmen take vigorous part 
the war along with England; all the misfortunes the battle- 
field were imputed the inefficiency the Dutch government, all 
the hesitancy displayed them derided weakness. 

The traditional view the relations between the maritime powers 
during those years has perhaps been best, any rate most pic- 
turesquely, expressed who represents the English ever 
vainly trying hoist the heavy laggard Dutch,” 
people apt heavy the who were last, 
their legs, albeit still staggering, splay-footed posture.” 

will briefly mention two points where the incompleteness this 
view most easily shown up. First there the fact that the 
beginning the war, during the stage when the Queen Hungary 
stood most need help, the Dutch were least eager the 
English, and was the action George II, abetted one his 
English Secretaries State—Lord concluding for 
his Electorate convention neutrality, which more than anything 
else dashed their spirits. The Hanoverian tendencies George 
policy had unfortunate effect public opinion England. 


Frederick the Great (edition 1862), iii, 342, 404, 606, 659. 

Sir Lodge, Great Britain and Prussia the Highteenth Century, 35, 
wrong stating that the British ministers were not consulted. Horace 
Walpole (the elder) wrote Trevor: not deceive yourself thinking that 
was not fully apprised every step taken the Electoral 
ministers this transaction with Oct. 1741: Hist. MSS. 
Comm., Fourteenth Report, App. ix, 79. 
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Holland they could not but convey most serious warning: the 
King England his capacity continental ruler, appeared 
repose more confidence peace with France than support from 
England. The English minister The Hague, Robert Trevor, could 
not, even his official altogether suppress the 
ness with which watched the effects the duplicity his master’s 

Secondly, there was Lord Chesterfield’s mission The Hague early 
1745, that is, shortly after Carteret had been brought down and 
the Broad-bottom Administration formed. usual represent 
this mission not quite unsuccessful attempt bring the Dutch 
into more hearty co-operation the These are the words 
used describe Mahon,* who continues: The Dutch were 
brought undertake upon paper...” etc. Mr. Basil Williams 
writes 

One (the Pelhams’) first acts was send over Lord Chesterfield The 
Hague the hope that man his rank, who had previously been ambassador 
there, might wake the Dutch out their torpor. The Dutch, however, said,— 
and there was some force the contention—that long George persisted 
maintaining the neutrality Hanover, they saw reason for declaring war 
cause which affected them but slightly. George was persuaded abandon 
this neutrality the autumn 1745, whereupon the-Dutch came forward 
Meanwhile Chesterfield had obtained from them promises 


fixed quotas troops and ships; and they agreed contribute part the 
subsidy payable the Elector Saxony. 


Even Dr. von Ruville, although takes the view that the Broad- 
bottom policy did not really differ from the Carteret policy, appears 
have been taken in, concerning this particular, the satisfaction 
which Chesterfield and his friends ostentatiously displayed. 
speaks Wirken (Chesterfield’s) Haag, das allerdings 

amals giinstigen Resultaten 

The fact that the new ministers had come wave reaction 
against Carteret’s continental war policy and that they were expected, 
they had promised, either make the Dutch take upon themselves 
larger share the common effort make peace without delay. 
When Chesterfield came the Hague, however, the King had already 
prevailed with his new servants sufficiently put the latter alternative 

ractically out the question. for making the Dutch promise 
arger contribution the next campaign, Chesterfield found that they 
were already exerting themselves much the weakened condition 
their government and the sorry plight their finances allowed. 
was not very difficult get them sign agreement detailing 
their contributions, which Trevor had already announced before ever 
Chesterfield But what did cause trouble was the diminution 
England’s efforts which had announce. Trevor was sent 
over England explain that more would have done. 
fact, the English quota was raised from 24,000 40,000 men (as 
had been the year before), although the States remained sceptical 


Willem Engeland, 80: from the Foreign Office papers the 
Public Record Office. 

History England iii, 191. Life Pitt (1913), 130. 

This, the way, incorrect. Dutch territory was invaded 1747, and 
the peace Aix-la-Chapelle concluded 1748, without any declaration war 
passed between France and the Dutch Republic. 

William Pitt, Graf von Chatham (1905), 287. 

official letter Harrington Jan. 1745 printed 

appendix (68) Willem Engeland, 321. 
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the chances ever seeing those troops except upon 
any rate, the result Chesterfield’s mission was that England 
rather than Holland was awakened from her torpor,” that say, 
awakened the character inevitability England’s commitments 
the Continent, however much the new rulers tried, with the powerful 
support Pitt, conceal that real change from the Carteret 
régime had taken place. One the methods they resorted for 
this purpose was cry the success Chesterfield’s mission, 
though had changed slothful and useless ally into vigorous and 
active one; and this purely partisan distortion what actuall 
happened that has found its way into the history books, Dutch, 

More important, however, than this question the exact apportion- 
ing blame for the unlucky course the war often the subject 
recrimination between allies—is the observation that historians have 
the whole failed note that the reluctance the Dutch 
drawn ever more deeply into the war was due not merely congenital 
sluggishness heaviness the stern-works (although undoubtedly 
Dutch governments were apt shrink from 
action), but very real divergence interest between England and 
Holland. Mr. Basil Williams, the passage quoted above, gives 
hint having perceived part least this truth. does Mr. 
Yorke his Life Hardwicke But the notion has never 
been pursued very far. Yet during the last stage the war the fact 
became more and more patent and last governed entirely the 
relations between the allies. The English government, its anxiet 
keep Holland the war, was led initiate policy which 
more attention the part English historians than has ever 
received. 

was the captute Cap Breton force New Englanders 
June 1745 which may said have opened this last stage. The 


the British contingent now proposed, the Pensionary does not object 
the quantum it, but bewails very feelingly the precariousness and remote- 
ness its Chesterfield and Trevor Harrington, March, 1745 
letter the Public Record Office, quoted Willem Engeland, 141. 

The Dutch work dealing with this matter Th. Jorissen’s Lord 
Chesterfield Republiek der Vereenigde (1885). Dr. Jorissen did 
not use any unpublished diplomatic records, and was not position check 
the traditional view. 

far the purely military history the war concerned, hardly 
competent deal with this question, but might raised there with less 
justification than the sphere politics, instance will only mention 
that Mr. Fortescue, when his History the British Army, ii, 107, discusses 
the ignominious campaign the Netherlands 1744, accepts without question 
Marshal Wade’s excuses the effect that his movements had been hampered 
the lack heavy artillery due the negligence the Austrians and the 
Dutch. This, however, what the Quartermaster-General the Dutch army, 
Burmanis, wrote the Prince Orange: Cisoin, Aug. 1744: Les lettres 
trés fortes réitérées d’Angleterre, qui veulent qu’on agisse d’une maniére 
jettent Mar. Wade son Conseil dans grand Pré- 
sentement voudroit faire tout qu’on demande, mais par malheur leur 
lenteur prendre des mesures pour approcher leur artillerie permet pas 
d’exécuter qu’il auroit bon faire qui sans elle seroit letter 
the Queen Holland’s Huisarchief, The Hague; quoted Willem 
Engeland, Bentinck, too, than whom there was greater friend 
England the Continent, imputed the failure this campaign the English 
letters his mother, the Countess Dowager Portland, British Museum MS. 
Egerton 1713. These opinions may not worth more than but they 
should least noticed. 
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consequence that event was that longer only the King wanted the 
war prosecuted for his continental reasons, but the war party 
also found backing the popular enthusiasm for colonial conquests. 
Everybody saw that—to adapt famous word Pitt’s—Cap Breton 
could only conquered Flanders. The French already had 
important part the Netherlands their possession. Unless they 
could thrown back military force, they would the peace 
congress use their Flemish conquests pledge exchanged for 
what they had lost across the seas. 1746, when the Scottish 
rebellion had failed, the Marquis d’Argenson offered peace terms 
the basis mutual restitution conquests (and then the whole 
the Southern Netherlands were French hands) which entirely 
satisfied the Dutch. was very galling thought Dutch statesmen 
that the war was continued and the frontiers the Republic 
exposed the attack which the French would indubitably launch 
the next campaign, solely because their ally, safe behind the sea, 
did not want surrender Cap Breton. The more the question 
whom the island was belong was not simply matter indif- 
ference the Dutch, but the commercial class actually feared the 
establishment English monopoly the colonial The 
tradition the Old System was very strong Holland. Yet the 
summer 1746 Amsterdam forced the Grand Pensionary threaten 
England with separate negotiations she continued unwilling 
listen the French overtures. This led the English government 
agreeing take part negotiations Breda. But Lord Sandwich, 
who was sent out represent it, went primed with the private instruc- 
tions the King and the Duke Newcastle, who now led the war 
party the Cabinet. After Lord Hartington had been driven into 
resigning the seals and Robert Trevor had asked recalled from 
The Hague, this enterprising young man could what liked; 
and spite the supplications the new Grand Pensionary Gilles 
(Van der Heim had died July 1746) prevented the conference 
Breda from ever coming grips with the peace question. All through 
that winter did what Trevor had declared his conscience forbade 
him do, viz. was made the instrument menacing, scourging 
subverting this Republic.” 

The question arises: why did the Dutch allow themselves 
browbeaten? Because the States government knew that Sandwich 
was hand glove with Bentinck, the leader the Orangist party 
the province Holland; and they concluded separate peace they 
feared that the people would roused the old cry treason 
overthrow the existing régime and raise the Stadtholder Friesland, 
William cousin, George son-in-law, the Stadtholdership 
Holland. Sandwich had the less compunction exposing the 
French attack the spring, because everybody prophe- 
sied that that way too, 1672, the elevation the Prince 
Orange would brought about and the war party put into the saddle 
The Hague. Matters according expectation. When 
the French entered Zeeland 1747, the people rose, the magis- 
trates gave way, and William was installed with practically dic- 


The Secretary the States Holland, Buys, said the English delegate 
the Breda Conference, Lord Sandwich: Willem Engeland, 331, 
from the Newcastle papers the British Museum. 

Trevor Henry Pelham, Sept. 1746: Hist. MSS. Comm. Fourteenth 
Report, App. ix, 150. 
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tatorial powers The Hague. The movement started Zeeland and 
was very materially assisted the promptness with which the English 
sent squadron into the Scheldt protect the threatened province 
from invasion. 

The Orangist restoration 1747, therefore, was very largely due 
English interference, fact which has escaped the attention 
English historians almost entirely. Yet Newcastle, hearing the 
great news, effusively congratulated Sandwich and predicted that 
Lordship’s ministry The Hague will always remembered 
with gratitude and has, the contrary, been for- 
gotten completely, because the consequences the change 
fell ludicrously short expectations. William proved quite 
unable cope with the situation. The French invaded Brabant, 
defeated the allies Lafeld, captured Bergen-op-Zoom, next year 
invested Maastricht. The new Stadtholder then had come see 
that the peace policy the States was the only possible one for the 
country, Newcastle and the King recognised that further resistance 
the peace party was useless, and the preliminaries Aix-la-Chapelle 
were signed panic. They were less favourable than what could 
have been obtained 1746, but were still based the principle 
restitution conquests. Cap Breton was restored the French, 
who evacuated the Dutch Generality Lands and the Austrian 
Netherlands. 

this connection, Mr. Holland speaks 


notion always popular among Great Britain’s allies. amounted this: 
that her triumphs sea were atone for their failures land, the sacrosanct 
principle the Balance Power being also invoked justify her colonial 
renunciations and their territorial recoveries. The classic instance this 
procedure had been the Treaty Aix-la-Chapelle (1748), when George sacrificed 
important conquest overseas order re-establish Austria the Flemish 
barrier fortresses. 


This passage would doubt have been conceived quite differently 
had the writer realised that the English government for two years 
more had continued the war and dragged the unwilling Dutch Republic 
along, with little else than Cap Breton its mind. was mere 
notion Great allies that France could not safely allowed 
remain the Netherlands. was fundamental maxim British 
foreign policy, which, spite the unpopularity continental 
measures during the next period, even Pitt, the apostle Britain’s 
maritime destinies, did not dare That France had conquered 
much these debatable lands was due British failures well 
those Britain’s allies, and certainly more British than 
Dutch obstinacy. Nothing more natural, therefore, than that 
England, unable help her ally directly, surrendered colonial 
conquest order save him from situation which she had done 
much create, and which constituted menace her 


April, 1747 British Museum MS. 32808; quoted Willem 
Engeland, 339. 
Cambridge History British Foreign Policy, 250. 
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REVIEWS 


The Cambridge Ancient Vol. Edited Bury, 
maps. Cambridge Univ. Press. 35s. 


second volume the Cambridge Ancient History covers the 
period between 1600 and 1000 B.c., and this period more 
than any other there recorded astonishing advance 
knowledge. The historian hundred years ago would lost 
the new world which scholarship has opened the student 
to-day. and Mesopotamia have emerged from dim fairy- 
land where there were few guides other than Herodotus and foreign 
writers his kind, become lands whose monuments are familiar 
and their history based and native records: whole 
empires undreamed before have been the true sense the word 
invented, that Minoans and Hittites figure the scene promin- 
ently the Greeks who once monopolised it; and this new drama 
the Stone Age has added introduction which our great-grand- 
fathers would have seemed scarcely less impious than strange. 

The writers who here deal with the various phases this absorbin 
story are certainly their scholarship well qualified for the task, 
for the most have admirably fulfilled within the limits appar- 
ently set the History whole. And yet difficult describe 
the volume other than disappointing; just where should 
most interesting does the reader’s interest most flag, and one begins 
wonder whether, while demonstrating the progress effected 
historical science, the book does not reflect conception history 
which one had thought happily outgrown. have the great 
days that Egyptian empire which its arts and crafts has won 
the admiration the world, and here the rise the Assyrian power 
yet the arts and crafts Egypt and the Near East there are less 
than thirty pages all: there much about kings and kingly houses, 
battles and conquests, but nothing about how the ordinary people 
lived, their houses, their work and their social setting, and very little 
about what they for all this there material available 
internal trade and international commerce, which might 
well have been given chapter, meet with only passing reference; 
find four (very excellent) pages Egyptian literature, and not 
one word about music—which surely inconsiderable factor 
civilisation. Sometimes one recalls that the same writers have else- 
where written the same themes better purpose, and here again 
the limitations the Cambridge Ancient History seem rather blame 
but none the less nearly all that the volume does give both sound 
and sane—even Dr. Cook’s chapter The Rise Israel” puts 
record type literary criticism which one time had its place; 
but one must needs regret that standard historical compilation 
should planned upon narrow view history. 
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University Press. 18s. 


the last issue the Historical Association’s Annual Bulletin 
Historical Literature was noted that Herodotus has recently 
been the subject much renewed study. publishing the Sather 
Lectures delivered him the University California, Mr. Glover 
has made another, and that very valuable, addition the works 
dealing with the Father History.” Mr. Glover, have 
learned expect from him, combines great erudition with literary 
charm, and with such success, that his book can not only read 
with great profit the student, but can recommended the 
general reader who desires authoritative account Herodotus 
and his work. fact, the book contains far more than the curt 
title suggests. Two the most valuable chapters are devoted 
the ethnological and geographical parts the history, and the 
reader gets admirably balanced judgment both the excellences 
and the shortcomings the ancient writer this field. his later 
chapters Mr. Glover has much interest say about the development 
Greek political institutions and the growth freedom down 
the beginning the fifth century, and then dwells considerable 
length and with much enthusiasm the culminating episodes the 
history, the Persian invasions, the significance their failure and 
the results the Hellenic world. Perhaps this very enthusiasm for 
his subject leads him rate the virtues the fifth century Greeks 
somewhat more highly than those with less affection for democrac 
would allow; and kindred emotion spurs him chastise 
with whips—the scorpions are reserved for Professor Sayce—which 
give undue prominence views now wholly discredited. Still, 
Mr. Glover may with justice argue that his primary function that 
biographer, not dispassionate historian. 

There are few omissions any importance Mr. Glover’s com- 
prehensive survey Herodotus’ life and work, but two closely related 
questions may noted, which passes over silence. Nothing 
said the Assyrian History which Herodotus refers (1, 184; cf. 
106); this work was perhaps known Aristotle (cf. Nat. Hist. 18). 
Nor does express definite opinion the disputed question 
whether the history incomplete not. The absence the Assyrian 
“logoi” really argument that the history that possess 
incomplete; why should they not have formed separate 
Nor easy agree with those critics who argue that the concluding 
chapters the ninth book show that the work unfinished. Without 
the reduction Sestos the entrance the Dardanelles the victory 
Mycale would have been incomplete. After that, completely new 
phase the struggle between and West began; and just 
unreasonable assert that the end Herodotus’ history should have 
been the Eurymedon campaign, would blame him for not 
continuing the story down the Cypriote twenty years 
later. From the general tone Mr. book may assume 
that would regard the history that has come down com- 
pleted work. short, could anything more fitting, more full 
Greek sophrosyne, than the last sentence the history? the 
context which stands comment the Persians Cyrus’ 
day; can doubt but that the historian would expect his readers 
apply the victorious Athenians the age Miltiades 
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and Themistocles? And they preferred dwell poor soil and 
rule, sowing the plain slaves other men.” 


Greek Historical Thought. Introduction and translation 
(Library Greek Thought.) 1923. xxxiv 
256 pp. Dent. 5s. 


interesting book, interesting alike the non-Greek 
scholar, who can learn from how wide the Greek thought 
was and how modern often its outlook, and many among Greek 
scholars, who will reminded that Greek history does not end with 
Xenophon, even with Polybius, but goes the seventh century 
means the least valuable passages translated are those from 
Josephus, Lucian (p. 236; very amusing the mannerisms his 
contemporaries) and Procopius. the way, the piece chosen 
from the last-named, illustrate the passing Hellenism, called 
Agnosticism the Preface (p. vi) and the text 
(p. 140) 

The book divided into four parts: Prefaces,” The Philosophy 

History,” “The Art History,” and Epitomes,” which the 
first two are much the longest and the interesting; Josephus 
gets almost much space the wonderful Preface Thucydides, 
and asserts the importance his subject words almost identical 
with those the great Athenian. 

Mr. Toynbee’s introduction well worth reading, with its assertion 
the modernity History writing among the Greeks, and its half- 
expressed forebodings (pp. xv. seg.) that our civilisation may pass 
like theirs. But hardly succeeds persuading that justified 
presenting all his selections what must called good modern 
journalese.” This may suit the style Polybius; but even with the 
passages quoted from him sometimes necessary the 
original, order find what said. And, end with two points 
widely different importance, why does Mr. Toynbee adopt Mr. 
Cornford’s silly theory that Herodotus was mind, 
and why does spoil his English Gallicisms and Americanisms like 
high-falutin’ (p. 238), which writes high-volutin 

WELLS. 


Texts Illustrating Ancient Ruler Worship. Edited 
(Texts for Students, Nos. 35, 35a.) 1924. viii and viii 
pp. 6d. each. 


two little pamphlets contain respectively the 
text and translation number passages bearing upon the deifica- 
tion rulers. They are workmanlike little books; but quarrel 
with this kind that the notes attached the 
passages, which are, course, selection, are not sufficient give the 
ignorant reader articulate impression the subject whole, 
while the reader who knows about the subject does not need them. 
The book indeed tabulation footnotes lecture with the 
lecture, the really important thing, omitted. And surely only 
individual treatment that such selection passages can illustrate. 
were taking the class should want, for instance, some passages 
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referring the Greek hero-worship historical persons and epi- 
graphical illustrations the Greek worship Hellenistic kings outside 
Egypt. should like quote Prusias’ address the Senate 
and illustrate the continuity the East Greek examples 
Euhemerism and Stoicism would come into lecture, and put 
beside Vergil should need references such uses the 
And on. The moral not that lecture would better than 
Father Lattey’s, but that would different. His selection 
assages would not fulfil the demands mine nor possibly would mine 
ulfil the needs his. But either the lectures, cannot help think- 
ing, would more instructive than their bare anatomy alone. Perhaps 
the will induce Father Lattey give his lecture 
Pamphlet would, sure, interesting, and breathing 
life into their dry bones would double the value Nos. and 


242 pp. Dent. 2s. 6d. 

History Political Ideas. and Mary Morris. 1924. 
vii 190 pp. Christophers. 5s. 6d. 

Thomas Hobbes. 1922. 64pp. Blackwell. 3s. 

The Growth Political Liberty. Edited Ruys. 1921. xviii 
331 pp. Dent. 2s. 6d. 


THERE part English history which research badly 
needed the study its political ideas; region, certainly, 
the scholar handicapped. Outside half-a-dozen names the first 
eminence, has either badly-edited texts texts all. The 
Tudor period, for instance, which produced great political literature, 
unavailable except for the Utopia Sir Thomas More. Even the 
Stuart period only little better supplied; few students can count 
access the works men like Widdrington, Lilburne and Win- 
stanley. Nor are the histories much more adequate. Dr. Poole and 
Mr. Gooch, Sir Leslie Stephen and Dr. Figgis, have given classic 
histories brief periods. But the main have rely either 
upon Janet, whose methods are antiquated, Professor Dunning, 
whose three substantial volumes deal, course, only partially with 
this country and are, even then, content with the mere summary 
doctrine. There field which better work remains done. 

The Everyman series has very usefully reprinted Locke’s Two 
pity, think, that the Letter Toleration was not added, for the 
two books make unified scheme thought; and its absence leaves 
grave gap the reader’s knowledge Locke’s views. Professor 
Carpenter’s introduction competent summary Locke’s life and 
philosophy. does not, however, seem know that Filmer’s 
work consists the transcription without acknowledgment large 
chunks Bodin’s République; and this makes the relationship 
between Filmer, Hobbes and Locke even more interesting than 
usually supposed be. 

Mr. and Mrs. Morris have the great merit courage; for 
light task tell the whole story political philosophy from the 
Greeks the present time less than two hundred pages. the 
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whole, however, they have performed their task well, though their 
volume lacks that power swift and arresting judgment which makes 
Sir Pollock’s History the Science Politics amazing 
formance. The main quarrel with them questions omission 
and proportion. There nothing Bodin, Wyclif, Harrington, 
Hooker, take only names the first eminence. One-third 
the whole book devoted idealism; and this pardonable 
the university Green and Bosanquet, yet, think, altogether 
exaggerates the influence political thought single school. 
reader, moreover, would, from the chapter the Reformation, 
gain the slightest idea what that struggle was about; nor would 
learn anything the relation between political thought and the 
revolutions France and America. Indeed, the very method that 
Mr. and Mrs. Morris have chosen use will not enable anyone 
gain sense the relation between the thinkers discussed and the 
environment about them. They prefer judge their ideas 
abstract system. Yet permissible urge, particularly the 
pages this review, that political thinker ever intelligible out- 
side the context time and place. is, for instance, narrow and 
mistaken view urge (p. 92) that English political philosophy begins 
with Hobbes; for without Tyndale and More, Hooker, Coke and 
Bacon, Hobbes’ views are literally unintelligible. Yet though 
believe the method this book mistaken one, should 
less than justice did not add that thoroughly interesting 
one. the next edition hope that Locke will given his proper 
Christian name, and though the Polikriticus would good title 
for John Salisbury’s book (p. 76), not the one it. The 
bibliography, too, might well more ample. 

Mr. Catlin’s pamphlet expanded edition his Matthew 
Arnold Essay Oxford, and remarkable feat compression. 
sixty-four compact pages gives learned and judicious 
estimate Hobbes which shows much acuteness and real sympathy 
with his subject. The main defect his essay somewhat rambling 
arrangement which sends now here, now there, without bringing 
the parts together that systematic view the whole may 
obtained. 

Mr. Rhys’ anthology intended, tells us, trace the slow 
political growth the common folk from the folk-right assigned 
the old Alfred and Edgar the fuller liberty given them 
the Acts’ Parliament our time.” cannot said that 
the work very intelligently done. Many the extracts have 
connection with liberty all. Some them, notably the extract 
from Freeman (p. folk-land and book-land, betray ignorance 
the famous essay Sir Paul Vinogradoff. John Ball described 
not from the chronicle Walsingham, from Trevelyan, but from 
Lingard. Magna Carta explained not Stubbs Maitland, 
Adams McKechnie, but someone called Rowland. There 
nothing about the Habeas Corpus Act; nothing about the Act 
Settlement; nothing about religious toleration. The collection, 
short, medley unrelated documents which difficult 
see any guiding principles appreciation authorities. are 
entitled expect better things from Everyman’s library. 

Those who plan reprints political texts can render very con- 
siderable service, they desire, the teaching history this 
country. badly need, for example, editions 
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Oceana, Price’s Civil Liberty, tracts Ponet and Gardiner, 
Widdrington, Winstanley and Lilburne. Many them are small 
enough make representative volumes political thought under 
the Tudors, the Stuarts, and the Hanoverians. They would, believe, 
great value not only the history schools universities, but 
also the upper forms innumerable secondary schools. present, 
the teacher compelled mention names knowing that most 
them will remain mere names the student. would long step 
forward this reproach could removed. 


MacLehose. 


pity that Mr. Bremner did not live complete his history 
the Norsemen Scotland. His book, published posthumously, 
gives clear and detailed account episodes the Norse invasions, 
but his narrative not continuous, and the results the invasions 
are hardly dealt with all. Very little information given the 
extent the settlements, still less the effect the settlements 
the language and customs Scotland. doubt Mr. Bremner would 
have filled these gaps had lived longer. Most the book 
compilation historical passages from the sagas; their narrative 
clear and does not require many explanations from the compiler. 
But when Mr. Bremner dealt with problems identification and 
chronology showed sound judgment. rightly rejected, for 
example, the older identification Caittil Find, slain Munster, 
with the more distinguished Ketill Flatnefr, the mightiest the 
Norse chiefs who ruled the Hebrides. 

the only summing which Mr. Bremner allowed himself, 
attempted defend the Vikings against the charge piracy. This 
least original; is-his justification their ravaging monas- 
teries. The says, were seldom defenceless innocents 
and were therefore fair game for rival adventurers. Now although 
hear many warlike Irish monks, Mr. Bremner’s seldom” 
hardly just. for example, the favourite prey the splendid 
adventurers, was innocent enough and all too defenceless. Mr. 
Bremner even thought that the monks might have had better appre- 
ciation the efficiency their ravagers. The respectability the 
Norse gentleman appears the sagas misled Mr. 
piracy not inconsistent with it. Indeed that society piracy—if 
foreigners—was the most respectable occupations. 

also Mr. Bremner indulged religious prejudice his estimate 
the deserts the monks. 

Mr. Bremner seems have been well read old Norse and possibly 
middle Irish, but his knowledge lacked the philological security 
which necessary for comparative study. Phonology forbids the 
identification Ragnall Irish records with old Norse Ragnarr, 
and indicates rather old Norse Often too the Gaelic forms 
which compares with the Norse are modern, where middle Irish 
would clearer. His knowledge old English was evidently not 
thorough old Norse. has mistranslated the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle (on 93); and deemed the conventional Battle 
Brunanburh one the finest outbursts lyrical verse the English 
interesting speculate what superlative could have 
found proportion for the heroic Battle Maldon, had known it. 
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Mr. Bremner accepted the identification the site Brunanburh 
with Birrenswark Dumfriesshire. The arguments favour this 
identification are perhaps little better than those advanced favour 
any other; but much made the likeness the name, 
worth noting that there better evidence that kind elsewhere. 
almost identical name, Bruneberh, Brouneberg, occurs the 
Furness Coucher Book the name place near 


Richard the Lion Heart. 1924. vi+349 pp. 
Macmillan. 16s. 


connection between Romance and History apt frail 
and passing. Only rarely can history told naturally and truly the 
spirit and language that romance for itself. Nor can any 
criticism enable say exactly what makes one period history 
romantic, while another remains destitute all power stir the 
faint tremor unscientific excitement, the expectant thrill joy that 
all romantic minds would fain discover everywhere the tangled story 
human suffering and effort. And yet tempting guess the 
reasons which make Richard the Lion Heart romantic figure, and his 
age age romance. clear enough that, with the reign 
Henry romance creeping upon us. There magic the air; 
did come from Aquitaine with Eleanor the heiress that land 
romance from the house Anjou that the diablerie sprang 
Both may have helped but when the tragedy Henry had reached 
its piteous close, the stage was plainly set for the entrance the Lion 
Heart the hero romance, and sober history becomes the back- 
ground set off his splendour. Athlete, warrior, poet, wise keep 
faith and break it, eager maintain his rights even when the wrong, 
ready forgive honourable foes and craven traitors, and even re- 
ward both with equal bounty, stands before Miss Norgate’s 
book magnificent and expansive figure. 

His life divides itself naturally into three parts. First his boyhood 
and youth, spent chiefly his mother’s duchy Aquitaine, which 
governed for his father, ruling ill-defined position, sometimes 
Count Poitou, sometimes without any title, quarrelling with his 
brothers, rebelling against his father, always immersed the tangled 
the private wars among the rebellious feudal lords 
was bad school, with little chance that would there 
learn anything his father’s strongest virtue, the love ordered 
justice, with every opportunity acquire love war and adventure. 
The next stage his career came with the death his elder brother, 
which made him heir the throne his father. Henry then 
desired that, Richard had become his heir, should give his 
position Aquitaine his younger brother John. But this Richard 
refused do; and the question became one feudal rights, entangled 
mesh disputes fealty and homage, which gave Philip, king 
France, abundant opportunity for interference suzerain. The 
end was the tragic death the father and the accession the rebellious 
son the throne. 

Then followed the great adventure Richard’s life—the Crusade, 
the romantic return the captivity Germany, and the return 
England, the forgiveness his brother, the war revenge against 
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Philip France. And then the final scene. One thinks Pyrrhus, 
Charles XII and others 


His fate was destined foreign strand, 

petty fortress and unknown hand; 

left name which the world grew pale, 
point moral adorn tale. 


All the pageant this life Miss Norgate puts before the reader this 
volume, with knowledge and style that require praise. Alas! her 
respect for truth compels her reveal the fact that when Richard died 
the age forty-two, his death was partly due the fact that 
had grown fat that the arrow could not extracted. One would 
rather not believe it. 

Crump. 


South Wales and the March, 1284-1415: Social and Agrarian Study. 
1924. 303 pp. Milford. 15s. 


difficult review Dr. Rees’s book quite fairly, because 
combines remarkable merits with some serious blemishes. deserves 
warm praise for the thoroughness and the extent his research. 
has worked through difficult and little-used groups records the 
Public Record Office, notably the Ministers’ Accounts, and has derived 
great stores new and valuable information from them. has also 
had the courage grapple with very important and difficult subjects 
which very little has hitherto been written. There doubt 
that his book contains masses material which scholars will find 
the greatest use, and its study will stimulating all who have 
tread the same path. Unfortunately Dr. Rees’s power 
presentation not conspicuous his power accumulation. 
too much the bondage abstract formule and general principles 
development. has undertaken larger work than has been able 
digest the time, and the different parts his book seem lacking 
coherence and clarity. curious touch perversity has made his 
references, even printed books, very difficult verify. makes 
excellent use post-mortem and other inquests, but his references 
them are nearly always the original manuscripts, and seldom tells 
whether his document has been printed summarised the Public 
Record Office calendars. Even references the calendars the 
Chancery Rolls are difficult verification, because quotes them 
under the dates their occurrence, though must know that, within 
their regnal year, the arrangement the enrolled very hap- 
hazard and that the search for particular date much more laborious 
than turning the page the relevant volume. His references, 
far have tested them, are remarkably accurate, though here and 
there reads more into his document than really contains, and 
combines North and South Welsh evidence and records different 
periods rather rash way. His general standard accuracy 
good, though makes some slips, believing, for instance, that the 
Rolls Parliament were published the Record Commission. The 
index careful, though not very full. The book contains much 
novel information scattered about that annoying not have 
the index reference, let say, the new sidelights which Rees’s 
reveal the history Llewelyn Bren and Sir John Old- 
castle, 
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The introductory part like least, not always easy see 
what our author at, or, when understand what says, 
accept his conclusions. The second part the organisation the 
Marcher lordships the best, and the third part, called Pestilence 
and War,” though throwing much new light the Black Death 
Wales and the economic devastation wrought the rising Owen 
Glyndwr, somewhat loosely attached the rest the work. Like 
other young scholars, Dr. Rees suffers from having undertaken larger 
and more difficult subject than can digest. The social evolution 
late medieval Wales can only traced clearly when immense 
amount spade-work has been done. cannot but think that 
this stage our knowledge regional study single 
would have produced better, clearer and more permanent results than 
this well-meant but somewhat premature attempt reconstruction 
the whole framework society. The most general moral 
drawn that promising scholar, like Dr. Rees, ill-advised under- 
take his thesis subject what might appropriately his life’s work. 
thesis subject should limited, concrete and definite, and not 
range over the social history couple ill-charted centuries. Within 
these limitations, however, Dr. Rees’s work much 


Fields and Inclosure Marston, near Oxford. 
1924. map. Blackwell. 6d. 


1923. 141 pp. Oxfordshire Record Soc. 


Abstract the Bailiffs’ Accounts Monastic and Other Estates the 
duction 1923. 180 pp. The Dugdale 
(Milford). 35s. 

The Manorial Roll the Isle Man, 1511-1515. Translated 
1924. 118 pp. Milford. 


Marshall. 2s. 6d. 


Short History English Agriculture and Rural Life. 
1924. 152 pp. Black. 3s. 6d. 


Estaines Parva. 1923. pp. Birch. 3s. 


How make history real one the great tasks the teacher, 
especially the young students. The author 
Parva (Essex) has succeeded making national history vivid through 
local setting. brings together well-known figures and also 
persons only local importance. Chaucer, Langland, and 
are entertained the lord and lady the manor. tempting 
criticise what they and others are made say, but the general 
effect the book stimulating marked degree. This not 
orthodox history, but inveigling introduction it. this case, 
many, popular author has been brought write Fore- 
word. still true that good wine needs bush. 

The teacher who can hardly put immature student read 
either Lord Ernle’s Mr. Curtler’s history agriculture will find 
much that attractive Hall’s Short History. This does not pretend 
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OPEN FIELDS AND INCLOSURE MARSTON 


The other books under consideration here are all based upon 
study the records, and all are local histories. the third Sir 
Henry Lambert’s lectures Banstead (Surrey) there valuable 
description local fields, farms, and roads; the earlier lectures, 
however, general historical occurrences are introduced with but scant 
justification. When local histories are pieced out adorned 
national figures and episodes, research ends and popularisation begins. 
seems fairly obvious that have build our national history 
upon local events; but cannot safely reverse the process. 

Canon Barnett’s Glympton made about one-third text 
and two-thirds documents, chiefly parish registers. The village, the 
manor, and the church are all interestingly set forth. The technique 
agriculture not dealt with, and field systems and enclosure are 
given emphasis any point. The period covered chiefly the 
seventeenth and following centuries. this work, many 
local histories, one feels that the author has had little training for his 
self-appointed task, and that has sense exhausted his narrow 
field. What might have been added with much effect description 
the village, its people and their life the present time. 
curious trait that makes avoid what, this instance par- 
ticularly, know best, can most readily find out. anti- 

uarian has lively interest things dead, while historian 
dead earnest about things vital. Photographs and field map (1808) 
enhance the value this work. 

Historical research goes with but little direction, except from 
the pointing finger dead scholars’ ghosts. And have all wondered 
whether diminishing returns have not already set in. course 
need more and more documents, but not documents published indis- 
criminately. The Warwickshire contain material 
value for economic and social history, but much the significance 
lost the absence scarcity comparative data. can 
course compare economic conditions the different places set forth 
this document 1547, but basis for study historical develop- 
ment provided for any one the villages included. And yet, even 
though there are more profitable tasks performed, are grate- 
ful for this one which carefully done. get information, not 
about agriculture fields, but about rents, courts, and the farming 
lands, mills, and tithes. 

great loss for scholar acquire intimate knowledge, not 
only the district but the records, and then not tell us, directly 
well indirectly, what thinks his facts mean. The work noted 
the preceding paragraph case point; the late Rev. Talbot’s 
(it should Rolls) another. Here find woeful 
lack explanation and comment. The tables some cases are not 
clear and others not important. But the work physically 
model book-making, except that not only luxurious but ex- 
travagant. The undigested material ill fits the highly finished form 
which presented. The rolls printed contain accounts actual 
sums paid the lord—from lands, cottages, mills, offices, fines, and 
amercements. clear that the people the Isle, drawing blood 
their neighbours, contributed handsomely their lord’s upkeep 
6d. 12d. for each offence. The work has genealogical value and 
some little significance for economic and social history. 

Mr. Clark’s Marston marked contrast the other 
works under review. well-digested piece historical research, 
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set down compact form. Local history meant contribute 
national history. Documents are concealed beneath the history, not 
the history beneath the documents. The chief interest the field 
arrangement. The lord’s demesne this manor was compact 
1279; the open-field system three (or four) fields prevailed; and 
enclosure probably took place the seventeenth century. Appar- 
ently the present little treatise only pledge further research 
the same subject. Perhaps later the author will carry beyond 
the field-system into the agricultural methods employed. 
seems the reviewer, not enough stop with study 
field system and enclosure. need beyond—into the changing 
methods getting most out the soil with the least impairment 
fertility. There had been progress before the enclosures, there was 


The Falkland Islands. V.¥.Boyson. Notes the Natural 
tory 1924. 414 pp. Clarendon Press. 


Falklands first appear history incident many 
the early voyages the southern seas. The author notices them all, 
finding possible earliest mention the record Amerigo Vespucci 
1501. would interesting have the authority for her state- 
ment that Robert Thorne (the younger) was friend Sebastian 
Cabot. They certainly dwelt Seville the same period, but 
definite proof communication would point gained. Cer- 
tainly group islands the approximate position begins 
appear world maps from Waldseemiiller’s 1507 onwards. 
There ground for thinking that French wanderers were among the 
early visitors the group. Ribero’s map 1529 names them Yslas 
Sanson, French-sounding name, and occurs again ruttier 
printed Hakluyt and described him given Sir John Yorke 
French pilot who had made eighteen voyages Brazil. Miss 
Boyson here leads the edge mystery concerning which only 
faint hints have come light; for Englishmen and Frenchmen were 
resorting the coasts Brazil, and, perhaps, Guinea for some years 
after 1530, and possibly before that Brazil, judge from few 
allusions Hakluyt and the State Papers, was the scene some 
actual colonisation, which may really have amounted considerable 
effort. After 1550 have the better known stories Villegagnon 
Brazil and Wyndham and his successors Guinea. Sir John 
Yorke belongs this later period, for was partner the Guinea 
ventures, but his connection with Frenchmen from Brazil supplies 
clue suggesting co-operation, and one which may worth further 
pursuit. The South Atlantic one the darkest areas the history 
expansion, and must grateful Miss Boyson for her illu- 
minated oasis the Falkland Islands. 

With the increasing frequency voyages into the Pacific the 
south-western passage the islands assume new function, that 
port call and refreshment before after traversing the Straits 
rounding the Horn. John Davis sighted them 1591, and Sir Richard 
Hawkins christened them Hawkins’s Maiden-land 1594.1 Visits 
henceforward were numerous, and almost continuous from the beginning 


The identity Hawkins’s discovery with the Falklands has been ques- 
tioned, but Miss Boyson holds with good reason that established. 
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the eighteenth century. Woodes Rogers 1708 bestowed upon 
the group the name they now bear. 

With the period after the Seven Years’ War come the French 
occupation, followed closely that Spain and the contemporaneous 
founding British settlement. These events produced the war 
scare 1770 and the fall Choiseul. The author gives clear account 
the crisis, which kept Lord North busy time when would 
have been better occupied minding American affairs. The Spaniards 
ultimately remained possession, their garrison viewing without 
enthusiasm the task before them 


Winter was closing in. Lovers genial warmth, the Spaniards looked 
round their new possession, place grey distances and unquiet seas, mar- 
vellous sunsets and perpetual winds. Awed its stern aloofness and far-flung 
solitude they gave name, English and French had done, friend, 
loved place home; but, visionary, lofty, impersonal, all 
names bestowed the islands the most beautiful, they called Isla Nuestra 
Sefiora Soledad. 

Spain clung that lonely outpost grim endurance for over forty years; 
until South America slipped from her sovereignty, sceptre from worn-out 
hands. 


One wishes that more monograph writing was this quality; 
conveys much essential truth would great deal documented 
dryness. 

the late eighteenth century came the South Sea whalers, whilst 
traffic with Australia increased the number ships calling for supplies 
and repairs. Private enterprise, hampered disputed jurisdiction 
between Argentines, Americans and British, produced anarchic 
colony the ’twenties and ’thirties the nineteenth century. Then, 
with the establishment British rule 1834, the orderly modern 
development begins. 

Enough has been said show that the story the Falklands 
first-class interest, does many stages expansion. 
The work here reviewed soundly based upon this consideration. 
never loses sight the relation the islands the outside world 
and the successive categories maritime traffic passing their 
shores. Perched this vantage-point, obtain new view the 
advance Europe towards the South. The author congratu- 
lated upon having handled the subject most competently with regard 
the facts, and upon having written her book style both attractive 
and impressive. WILLIAMSON. 


Calendar State Papers, Venetian. Vols. XXIII, XXIV. 1632- 
1636, 1636-1639. Edited 1922, 1923. lii+ 
743 792 pp. Stationery Office. 60s., 40s. 


the period covered these two volumes Venice was 
represented England three ambassadors: Vicenzo Gussoni, 
who left England May 1634; Anzolo Correr, who was here from 
October 1634 December 1637, and Giovanni Giustinian from July 
1638 onwards. Gussoni was capable man but rather unpopular 
Court, probably owing his strong pro-Dutch views, while Correr 
was rather below the intellectual level the usual Venetian diplo- 
matist; indeed, the despatches Francesco Zonca, the Secretary 
who Venice from May October 1634 and again from 
December 1637 July 1638, show far greater grasp the problems 
the day. The result that possibly these despatches not reach 
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the high level those some the previous volumes this series, 
but, all the same, they are very considerable value for the side- 
lights which they throw upon the difficulties England’s domestic 
and foreign policy. Even their very inaccuracies are important, 
for the ambassador was often merely reporting the rumours that 
were flying through the commercial circles London the purlieus 
the Court Whitehall, and sometimes more useful know 
what people the moment believed true than what was actually 
the truth. addition, the value these despatches much enhanced 
the admirable editing Mr. Hinds. Not only has provided 
sound introductions and indexes, the completeness which merits 
the highest praise, but wherever the statements the Venetian 
ambassador were dubious unsatisfactory, has collated them 
with despatches the State Papers Domestic, the State Papers 
Foreign, and especially with the very valuable series Salvetti’s 
despatches among the Additional Manuscripts the British Museum. 

The two most lengthy and interesting documents are undoubtedly 
the Gussoni and Correr (xxiii. 361-370, xxiv. 295- 
308). particular Gussoni has pleasantly startling view the 
English constitution: might add some account the laws and 
institutions the but these are local and, the extrava- 
gance many them, proper that nation alone, enough 
say that they would prove intolerable great extent any people 
less suffering disposition than that which seems generated 
everyone the British (p. Charles I’s personal 
character both Gussoni and Correr speak the highest terms, though 
they deplore his inactive foreign policy. indeed interesting 
how again and again they recognise that England set purpose 
trying maintain the balance power, and that, the whole, 
her policy redounding greatly her material prosperity, and even 
times her international reputation (e.g. xxiii. 468, 499); how, 
moreover, England has already recognised that her interests prevent 
her from open hostility Spain, such hostility will give the Flanders 
ports into the possession France, matter what may the calls 
religion family affection xxiii. 385-386). 

one characteristic Charles’ peculiar temperament both 
ambassadors are emphatic—he cannot forgive and forget: Correr 
says, man who once offends him can ever recover his favour (xxiv. 
297). also both Correr and Zonca emphasise the obstinacy 
Laud his religious proposals, and him they lay the whole blame 
for persisting the policy towards Scotland which resulted the 
final outbreak war, though Zonca writes that the King had recently 
declared Council that had never taken the advice anyone 
the matter Scotland), but everything happened 
from his motion alone April, 1638: xxiv. 395). especially 
interesting note how clear idea the successive Venetian ambas- 
sadors have the real causes underlying the approaching Civil War, 
and particularly the firm determination the part the Kin 
never submit himself parliament again—a determination whic 
must soon break down view domestic difficulties and which 
the meantime prevented any real activity foreign affairs. And 
foreign politics, any rate the popular estimation, were reacting 
upon home affairs considerable extent: there were rumours 
Spanish encouragement the opposition who refuse pay 
money (xxiv. 126), Spanish support behind the early stages the 
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Scotch revolt (xxiv. 256, 259), Spanish influence over some the 
most important the King’s ministers, promises French and 
Dutch aid the Scotch, which are countered Spanish offers 
assistance Charles I—offers which the popular eye may serve 
explain Oquendo’s fleet the Downs (xxiv. 501, 547, 581); there 
much about the rapidly growing influence the Pope England 
and the increased consideration shown the English Rome, and 
especially instructive the constant mention the very active 
Roman Catholic the Queen and the constant pressure 
she was bringing bear Charles their favour. One cannot 
help feeling confirmed the view that Laud and Henrietta Maria 
represent the two evil geniuses Charles 

was only during the latter part this period that England 
had ambassador Venice; 1635 she was represented there 
Thomas Rowlandson—a resident whose main activities were con- 
cerned with matters commerce—but February that year 
Basil, Lord Feilding, son the Earl Denbigh, arrived English 
These calendars contain great deal material 
regard this embassy and should read connection with the 
Autobiography Thomas Raymond (Camden Soc.) and with the 
Denbigh MSS. calendered the Historical Manuscripts Commis- 
sion; especially there much that interesting that important 
problem international law, the development the doctrine 
ambassadorial exterritoriality. 

regretted that the technical matters correct spelling and accurate 
proof-reading not received sufficient attention.? 


The Great Plague London 1665. 1924. 
374 pp. Bibliography. John Lane. 25s. 


book most interesting historical account great tragedy. 
record facts supported painstaking research into official 
and personal documents, the majority which are contemporary with 
the events described. The inclusion charts, plans and drawings 
adds materially the value the work, which will appeal without 
question all students social history and the history medicine. 

The determining cause the epidemic must necessarily con- 
jecture. Climate import, for know that certain conditions 


Nov. 1633 Thomas Carey, son the Earl Monmouth, had been 
appointed, but had died April 1634 before had left England. 

The following additional errata might noted: Vol. xxiii., accom- 
modation nearly always spelt accomodation,” and there are various other 


25, “open” should read 398, 31, should read 


No. 


read 221, letter 295 should dated May instead May 12; 
lines from the bottom, should read ‘‘in the hands”: 343. mart” 
line, insert full-stop after reinforcements 435, no. 476, Zonca was 
Secretary, not Ambassador; 479 misnumbered 497; 571, this” 
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temperature and moisture are favourable the propagation 
fleas, and greatly enhanced infestation rats with fleas would tend 
severe rat epidemic and subsequent spread disease man, for 
bubonic plague man infected through infective rat-fleas, which 
forsake their dead hosts. Mr. Bell finds reference mortality 
amongst rats prior co-existent with the epidemic, but such had 
been recorded earlier date. Dr. Thomas Lodge, who 1603 
wrote the Plague, containing the notes, signs and accidents 
the same, with and absolute cure Fevers, Botches, and 
Carbuncles that reigne these times, noted that before outbreak 
rats, mice and moles left their underground homes and died large 
numbers. Can the association between rats and human disease have 
been dormant the mind Sir Robert Long, the absentee Auditor 
the Exchequer? read his letter advice his clerk 
who remained London, take all course you can agaynst the ratts, 
and take care the most valuable direction, only 
realised it. read quack remedies, nostrums and such like 
which the people gave their trust their extremity. One the 
quacks was James Angier, Frenchman, who claimed have stopped 
infection Lyons, and, from the account given, his method appears 
have met with some measure success the London epidemic 
1665. His remedy was fumigation with brimstone, saltpetre, and 
amber. Brimstone extensively used the present day the 
prevention plague for fumigation ships, merchandise, etc., 
destroy the rat and the rat-flea. is, accordingly, just possible that 
Angier’s fume may have rendered the houses which was used 
unpleasant the rat population, and have driven them elsewhere. 
The Great Fire, though ularly believed have stayed the 
pest, only aided part. Much London and many its most 
plague-infected portions were untouched flame. Nature seldom 
utterly destroys race, human animal; she does, however, 
chastise. Chastisement, fatal host, often carries with salvation 
the survivors, for with the disease frequently conferred power 
resistance immunity the particular infection. This immunity 
may handed succeeding generations the race, but course 
time tends disappear, unless revitalised further incidence 
the particular malady. Thus, the rat population England those 
days may have developed relative immunity plague, aiding 
the decline the epidemic. There is, too, evidence 
show that where the brown rat predominates, the only species 
human bubonic plague may comparatively light. The 
rown rat non-domestic habit, whereas the black rat lives 
close association with man. Thus the coincidence the disappearance 
plague from Europe with the arrival the brown rat may related. 
Furthermore, evidence accumulating which tends show that 
not only the species rat import, but that the species flea 
infesting the rat may factor determining the prevalence 
plague man. Certain rat-fleas readily bite man when they forsake 
their dead hosts, while other species rat-fleas are averse doing. 
Mr. Bell, though mainly concerned with the epidemic London, 
includes some account plague elsewhere England. After his 
description the awful tragedy the Derbyshire village Eyam, 
says: There nothing more terrible its consequences than 
medical ignorance.” truer remark was never made. The remedy 
for that ignorance Medical Research. 


DEFOE: JOURNAL THE PLAGUE YEAR 


Journal the Plague Year. 1923. 132 pp. 
John Long. The Carlton Classics.” Cloth 2s., leather 3s. 


appearance yet another reprint testifies the enduring 
appeal Defoe’s Journal the Plague. That after two centuries 
the book retains its popularity can cause wonder. 
means faultless literary craftsmanship, yet its patent defects 
wearisome repetition and the confusion the story are more than 
the vividness the picture drawn London suffering 
under the horrors Plague visitation which none could understand. 
anyone who reads critically Defoe’s procedure fairly obvious. 
wrote short book, and had afterwards expand the matter 
make one. would most surprised could revisit and 
learn how, generations men and women have come and gone, 
his fame the historian the Great Plague has risen. used 
such historical sources came readily his hand, give colour 
and atmosphere his fictional work. was that and nothing more 
his mind. himself advances claim historian; and 
nothing the book suggests that accepted that The Great 
Plague was fine subject for romancer, calculated arrest atten- 
tion and sell well time when everyone (the Government the 
day not least) was terror-stricken the violent outbreak plague 
Marseilles 1720-1, which all precedent was expected reach 
our shores. American scholar, Dr. Watson Nicholson, has penned 
whole book exalt Defoe’s accuracy historical writer; and 
the yarns spins with the true Robinson Crusoe touch have been 
pirated many others that each one them more than fulfils 
the dictum that thing repeated three times must true. 
There are entire books writers the late eighteenth century which 
are simply Defoe cribbed, and our time sober and respected 
author Dr. Charles Creighton, his History Epidemics Britain, 
finds cause blush citing him authority. the legend 
has grown. The plain fact was, that you wanted the Great Plague 
London there was Defoe and nothing else,—unless you rooted 
deeply among contemporary documents and the works medical 
other writers, whose mystifying pamphlets are little known and 
not easily available. The accessibility Defoe has been great dis- 
service history keeping off independent inquiry. 

His real contribution the history the Great Plague very 
small. Finding code Lord Mayor’s Orders complete, built his 
book the assumption that they were necessarily carried out; and 
there went hopelessly wrong. The book rests upon false basis. 
pictorial representation its effects upon the people—and 
that alone—there little fault found with Defoe’s story. 
But the deep-seated cause plague, the social and economic con- 
ditions which were responsible for the huge mortality, most 
unnecessary, the errors treatment, the heartless abandonment 
London its fate those authority—all these lay outside the scope 
his work. none these matters, then only Defoe history. 

This new reprint the Journal much condensed—not 
task—and well preserves the Defoe flavour, while omitting repetitions. 
The omission the Lord Orders and all the excerpts 
from the Bills Mortality is, however, regretted. 

BELL, 
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1923. 221 pp. Clarendon Press. 


Ford lectures delivered Sir Richard Lodge are important 
contribution diplomatic history. The narrative chiefly based 
upon the State Papers, Prussia, the Record Office. How far Sir 
Richard also used the material provided such authors Bourgeois 
Peyster difficult say, none quoted his notes; but 
his book lacks nothing accuracy and carries the reader through most 
complicated negotiations masterly way. 

The period from 1713 1740 only dealt with short intro- 
duction. true that both the influence Hanoverian interest 
and the hesitating policy the King Prussia made very difficult 
extricate any point importance from Anglo-Prussian relations 
before the accession Frederick the Great. But the reader ought 
realise how important was for Great Britain obtain the Prussian 
alliance. Reference the discussions that took place inside the 
Cabinet from 1739 1741 would have been useful addition. 

The chapter devoted the War the Austrian Succession contains 
the first good survey Carteret’s policy, and the author has since 
contributed the same subject two excellent articles the 
Historical Review. 

While dealing with the diplomatic revolution leading the Seven 
Years’ War, Sir Richard upholds very different views from those 
Waddington. doubt right calling attention the surprising 
blunder committed Frederick when decided for aggression. 

Two successive chapters explain the and the Period 
following the treaties 1763. They contain clear 
and apparently fair account Bute’s activity and 
grievances. But the main reasons that made impossible for both 
countries act concert were the adherence British statesmen 
the old principle the Austrian alliance and the close understanding 
Prussia with Russia; and Sir Richard has admiration for 
Frederick’s obstinacy clinging the futile hope French 
alliance.” French documents show that similar hope was enter- 
tained Versailles and may partly account for the failure French 
policy 1787. The story the Prussian intervention Holland 
and the following Triple Alliance brings the reader the eve 
the French Revolution. 

Two attractive personalities are found engaged the British 
diplomatic service: Sir Andrew Mitchell, who achieved the difficult 
task winning Frederick’s confidence, and Joseph Ewart, whose 
career and policy interesting contrast with those the first 
Lord Malmesbury. VAUCHER. 


History the Maratha People: and Rao Bana- 
DUR 1922. pp. viii 332. Milford. 
108. 6d. 


second volume narrates the course Maratha history from 
the death Sivaji the death Sahu Rajah. The story told 
the same romantic manner characterised the first volume; the 
authors are enthusiasts, and their work may taken very fairly 
representing the views held moderate Marathis their national 
history. such very interesting, especially when compared 
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1925] PENSON: COLONIAL AGENTS BRITISH WEST INDIES 


with the standard work Grant Duff. small tribute the 
industry and thoroughness the elder writer that the present volume 
should find few corrections fact made his work. date 
here and there altered; name two changed; but beyond these 
matters minor detail the facts the story remain very much un- 
changed. The principal revision work lies the more 
favourable estimate character which the modern writers form; 
and here perhaps Duff had been unduly influenced his personal 
knowledge the lesser meaner men who had succeeded the very 
notable persons the earlier period. 

The principal defect which may alleged against both this and 
the previous volume the lack critical attitude towards the 
authorities consulted. the present case this especially notice- 
able regards the European authorities used. Downing misleads 
Messrs. Kincaid and Parasnis matter three years. Colonel 
Malleson, whose inaccuracy they seem ignore, misleads them time 
after time regarding the history the French India. For example, 
they repeat his entirely false account the origin the French 
sepoys, follow him making Raghuji march 1740 from Trichinopoly 
Sivagunga the south instead place the same name 
situated Mysore the westward, and describe Paradis Swiss 
birth, whereas was really Alsatian. occasion too they 
fall into error their own account, when they make Boscawen 
besiege Pondicherry 1747 instead 1748, and give the command 
the French St. Thomé 1674 Frangois Martin. 


The Colonial Agents the British West Indies: Study Colonial 
Administration, mainly the Eighteenth Century. 
1924. 318 pp. Univ. London Press. 10s. 6d. 


the history the Caribbean Colonies being revealed. 
Though the colonial records the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies have been turned over many times for further light the 
administration the continental colonies, few have paid attention 
the West Indies, spite their greater importance most English- 
men the pre-revolutionary era. would well the attention 
some American students were diverted from the exploration 
every detail their own colonial period the recovery the facts 
government, trade and society the sister colonies the South. 
Our scientific knowledge the first British Empire lop-sided, and 
the balance needs redressed even understand completely the 
situation the thirteen colonies. considerable beginning has been 
made the late Mr. Beer, Mr. Higham, Mr. Williamson 
and Professor Newton have added much our knowledge the 
seventeenth century, and Mr. Pitman has filled wide gap 
the economic history the islands before 1763. Certain colonial 
historians, notably Mr. Rodway British Guiana, the Hon. Harcourt 
Malcolm the Bahamas, Mr. Cundall Jamaica and Mr. Davis 
Barbados, have published studies which fulfil the requirements 
modern scholarship. But for connected narratives one has for the 
most part back the numerous works published between 1750 
and 1850, times when larger public was interested the affairs 
the West Indies. 
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When many interesting and important areas are still unsurveyed, 
surprising that Miss Penson has chosen the field for her diligent 
exploration rather arid tract West Indian history. The story 
the colonial agents not exciting; and Miss Penson has sternly 
resisted the temptation digress along any the fascinating by-paths 
which must have opened before her. book, however, based 
entirely unpublished sources, considerable contribution the 
history colonial administration; and reveals ample detail the 
working institution about which very little was known. The 
causes the establishment paid agents London the colonial 
legislatures, the methods control, the personnel and duties the 
agents, are fully set forth. Two interesting chapters describe the 
composition and achievements the powerful West Indian interest 
London and the foundation the West India Committee. 
concluding chapter shows how agents the old type had become 
superfluous the middle the nineteenth century, when their 
surviving functions were assumed the Crown Agents for the Colonies. 
The High Commissioners the Dominions must also find place for 
the agents their genealogy. 

Few errors have been detected. Poyning’s Law should Poynings’ 
Law (p. 72). implied that Assembly was actually established 
Canada under the terms the Proclamation 1763 (pp. 232-33). 
The Leeward Islands were reunited under one Governor 1833, not 
1871 (p. 240, map inferior and bears little relation 
the text. 

appendices are included account the agency Bermuda, 
complete list the West Indian agents, selection illustrative 
documents which seems superfluous view the ample citations 
text and foot-notes, and long Note Authorities.” This last 
one the most valuable portions the book; competent 
guide many documentary sources, and includes well-selected 
list the most important secondary authorities. West Indian 
bibliography badly needed, and obviously Miss Penson admirably 
equipped undertake the task. 


1923. 356 pp. Paris: Champion. 


Don GUTIERREZ, Count Fernan Nunez, was Spanish 
Ambassador the Court France from October 1787 until September 
1791. His despatches have never been printed and have been little 
used historians. Albert Mousset has translated them into 
French, and volume mainly consists copious extracts 
united the needful commentary. the ambassador sovereign 
who was not merely ally but kinsman, the Count enjoyed the 
freest access Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette, and was admitted 
large share their confidence. could not expected feel 
any enthusiasm for the Revolution. But neither was blinded 
anti-revolutionary prejudice. While his despatches make startling 
addition our knowledge, they confirm illustrate much that 
find other contemporary records. 

cannot lay stress his accounts the capture the Bastille 
the outbreak which brought the royal family from Versailles 
Paris. They were almost entirely based hearsay, and hearsay 


times confusion and doubly untrustworthy. But his 
estimates parties and individuals are often interesting. was 
acute enough feel the power the revolutionary movement. 
think that not deceive myself supposing that out the twenty- 
six million inhabitants which the kingdom may contain, nineteen 
twenty are the slaves the opinion which hold predominant 
will thus long the assignats last and suffering does not 
subdue them (p. than once remarks the discipline 
and carefully concerted action the revolutionary masses. the 
other hand, the reactionary party the National Assembly seemed 
him have unity, each member being impelled different 
motives and different grievances, and agreeing with his fellows solely 
the wish destroy what had been done (p. 215). Elsewhere 
speaks the impatience and the lack expedients, mutual under- 
standing, unity and discretion which the party had always 
exhibited. Such plans counter-revolution came his knowledge 
struck him crude, incoherent and most unlikely have any effect 
beyond that making matters worse (p. 255). singular that 
cool observer should have shared the hallucination that English 
intrigue and English gold were among the primary causes trouble. 
Fernan Nunez also clearly perceived how unfit were Louis and 
Marie Antoinette cope with the fearful difficulties their situation. 
saw the danger the self-contradictory course followed the 
King, as, for instance, accepting the Civil Constitution the clergy 
and then refusing the ministrations conforming clergymen. 
early the 12th October, 1789, Louis had addressed Charles 
head the younger branch the Bourbons solemn protest 
against all acts contrary the royal authority which had been extorted 
from him since the 15th July. The bearer this letter had sounded 
the Spanish Government respecting concert the Powers release 
Louis from durance, but had only received evasive answer. Charles 
was notoriously weak, Spain could not run the risk war and the 
Government was chiefly concerned exclude the missionaries 
revolution from its own territory. committed, however, the 
imprudence bestowing sympathy and little money upon those 
French princes exile whose reckless conduct added much the 
rils the King and Queen. gather from Fernan Nunez that 
Antoinette especially feared the Prince Condé. She expected 
him invade the kingdom and head the counter-revolution the 
hope, not restoring Louis but seating himself the throne. 
According Fernan Nunez, this fear largely impelled the King 
attempt flight and afterwards accept the Constitution. The con- 
versations the Queen with Fernan Nunez regarding the projected 
flight are among the most interesting things the book. She seemed 
him desperate woman, the extreme limit her resistance 
the actual situation. And this lends probability the rumour which 
have picked the last few days, that one moment she has 
thought taking poison” (p. 242). did not think the plan 
feasible, the disinterested intervention the Powers all likely. 
the King were Frederic II, even Joseph II, and the Queen 
Catherine one might count upon something. But your Excellency 
will say what forbear utter (p. 242). Charles half promised 
take part the proposed intervention, but the letter only arrived 
after the King and Queen had fled from Paris. Fernan Nunez gives 
impressive account their entry into the capital prisoners 
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after their arrest Varennes. Compassion does not restrain him 
from severe judgment upon their unwisdom and the unwisdom 
their advisers, who “are very far from recognising the union, the 
intelligence and the enthusiasm displayed the clear majority 
the (p. 280). And appears from his despatches that 
Louis and Marie Antoinette remained confident such intervention 
the Powers they desired (p. 295). Should the King violate his 
oath the remarks, would not answer for his 
life, still less for that the Queen (p. 295). 

chapter the present volume gives long extracts from the corre- 
spondence between the French and Spanish Governments concerning 
the affair Nootka Sound and the failure France promptly 
honour the obligation the Pacte Famille. These extracts illustrate 
the extreme disappointment and vexation Charles and his 
ministers. 


Peter von Politischer und privater Briefwechsel, 1826- 
404 viii 473 pp. Berlin: Walter Gruyter. 


nobility, which gave Russia many courtiers, statesmen 
and soldiers. Like most them remained loyal servant 
Russian policy, completely detached from all that characteristic 
Russia, writing French, looking towards Germany his spiritual 
fatherland,” and never spending even holiday preference his 
own country. enjoyed great reputation diplomatist; 
Nesselrode confided him without reserve, Bismarck self-styled 
his pupil; and the volume his confidential correspondence with 
German princes, statesmen and scholars continued undiminished 
after his transfer from Berlin Vienna. 

remained throughout life unsympathetic but not intolerant 
Conservative, who believed the Metternich system, and whom 
the corner-stone safety and prosperity was the union the three 
Eastern Courts under the direction Russia. His letters shed almost 
invariably dry, chilly but clear light. During the eleven eventful 
years his Embassy Berlin (1839-1850) summed with 
singular accuracy the character and limitations Frederick William 
IV; and year beforehand foretold the letter the humiliation 
which the King’s restless vacillation was draw upon Prussia 
Olmiitz. Still more remarkable was the insight which enabled him 
January, 1854, threaten his brother-in-law Buol with the 
consequences the isolation which Austria was preparing for herself 
Europe her action the coming war (vol. iii, 108). His 
letters for the years 1853-1854 give great deal valuable informa- 
tion about Austrian policy, and cannot neglected any student 
the Crimean War. particular can appreciate the extreme 
suspicion which the Russian claim religious protectorate over 
the Orthodox Christians aroused; was believed indirect 
method spreading Pan-Slavic propaganda among co- 
religionists within the Austrian Empire. The unfriendly neutrality 
Austria and the extent her mobilisation was also largely deter- 
mined the belief that Russia stirring trouble Serbia would 


1925] ASQUITH THE GENESIS THE WAR 


awake uneasy discontent among all the Southern Slavs. Meyen- 
dorff retired from diplomatic life July 1854, dispirited and broken 
health. had always counselled moderation and followed the 
ways peace—before and Olmiitz worked his hardest prevent 
the premeditated violence Schwartzenberg from making impossible 
the necessary surrender Prussia—and leaves the impression 
honourable and very competent ambassador only withheld from 


The Genesis the War. 1923. xii 304 pp. 
Cassell. 25s. 


many diplomatic secrets have been revealed since 1917 that 
interested historian opens with eagerness Mr. Asquith’s Genesis the 
War. But, alas! the eager historian will much disappointed. The 
former Prime Minister has given astonishingly little information. 
tells that his object trace the war its real But 
only fair ask how the real origins can traced, long 
the possessors the facts are scrupulously niggardly imparting 
information proceedings The world must doubtless 
journey far before the proprieties and responsibilities which limit, 
perhaps necessarily, the public knowledge the relations govern- 
ments are readjusted meet the demands new international order. 
will interesting know what the judgment the future will 
the good bad results the early and extraordinarily full 
publication those government secrets associated with the evolution 
the Great War. 

Mr. Asquith’s sketch the general diplomatic developments from 
1888 1900 readable but hardly profound; concerned chiefly 
with the policy Germany, but the treatment not thorough and 
does not far beneath the surface with which the public familiar. 
May one fairly dismiss Caprivi chancellor”? the 
material Eckardstein accepted unreservedly? necessary 
devote considerable amount space the demolition 
such obviously straw creation the preposterous agreement 
between the United States, France and Great Britain? Are 
the Kaiser’s memoirs regarded very The former 
obsession the encirclement Germany heavily 
scored Mr. Asquith, but not clearly proven that some phases 
the policy Germany’s opponents did not give ground for reasonable 
German suspicions. Nothing importance given about Morocco. 
general Mr. Asquith’s treatment the genesis the war limited 
the diplomatic background, particularly the relations Britain 
and Germany; attention given the complex relations the 
other Great Powers the intricate concerns economic, racial 
and other forms rivalry which comprise, are now told, the broad 
foundations war. 

clearly connection with the Pre-War preparations Great 
Britain that the book most enlightening; here are given some 
real information, lucidly presented. the same time, would 
not unfair wonder how far the author considers these very prepar- 
ations part of, contribution to, the genesis the war. not 
this exposition suggestive defence party policy? our 
already extensive knowledge the hectic negotiations July 1914, 
Mr. Asquith adds only meagre contribution. His survey does not, 
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fact, reveal acquaintance with some the excellent studies 
made before his book was written, notably those Fay. 

broad sketch justifying the British position with reference 
the causes the war, the book clear, moderate and dignified, but 
cannot regarded contribution our knowledge funda- 
mental problems. LAURENCE BRADFORD 


The Awakening the Fascista Regeneration. 
1924. 292 pp. Methuen. 


The Historical Causes the Present State Affairs Italy. Sidney 
Milford. 


authors these two different works upon Italian affairs 
would possibly have both somewhat modified their judgments had 
they published their views after the Matteotti murder and the pro- 
found feeling thereby provoked. Dr. Villari, writing few months 
before that event, informs that Fascismo the best Government 
Italy has ever had since and his book throughout 
unqualified panegyric Sig. Mussolini and the Fascisti. During 
considerable portion the events described, Dr. Villari was not, 
however, Italy, but the publicity department Geneva 
official that League Nations whose vitality Fascismo does 
not believe,” but which was then ardent apostle. Conse- 
quently, some his sweeping generalisations about the state 
things Italy must taken merely second-hand evidence. Those 
who really were Italy during the nightmare days 
will hardly agree with his Dantesque declamation that everything 
seemed threatened with dissolution, and existence for the ordinary 
peaceful citizen was hell.” Had foreign journalist 
then published such description, would have been justly accused 
denigrare paese che ospita. Similarly, when assures 
that Sig. Mussolini has not suppressed the freedom the Press, one 
wonders whether his reading not confined the Popolo 
one week the Stampa, the Corriere della Sera (to which Dr. Villari’s 
father was honoured contributor) and even the trade organ 
the hotel cooks and waiters were sequestrated. the autumn 
1923 bombs were thrown into the offices the Corriere della Sera, 
and the Fascisti publicly burnt all the copies available the plat- 
form Bologna station; last November there were similar seizures 
and similar bonfire. How Dr. Villari, who half English and was 
once English journalist, can ignore such actions seems difficult 
understand. But let hear Mr. Trevelyan’s views this point. 
The Fascisti, our countryman says, 


restoring the proper authority Government they have with more doubtful 
wisdom claimed that should immune from criticism, They think that 
suppose, the top the The Press, the platform, and all 
forms public utterance politics are practice subject very drastic 
limitations the Italy to-day, and the curtailment liberty means 
the expense Socialists only, but all parties except (pp. 17, 18). 


few errors detail may noticed. The Fascisti did not enter 
Rome the Porta Pia (p. 180), but the Porta Salaria; the non 


1925] ESSAYS THE POLITICS EDUCATION 


expedit was modified early the elections 1904; the Nationalists 
were means first pro-Entente 1914. Bissolati accepted 
portfolio and did not wear frock-coat. mention made 
the fact, stated Senator Tittoni, that Sonnino never, even the 
negotiations, claimed Fiume for Italy—a fact long ignored the 
Italian Press the great detriment the Allies. 

Two footnotes may added the history Corfu. Last autumn 
the Italian Legation Athens gave luncheon honour Col. 
Bétsares, whom the Italian Press year earlier had denounced 
“the murderer” General Tellini. Last spring two Corfiotes, 
discussing the bombardment with its tale innocent children’s lives, 
remarked: “If the British had wanted take Corfu, they would 
have landed eleven men with ball and said, will play you for 
the island!’” That Fascismo did good first, impartial person 
But when came into power, without experience, without 
traditions, demonstrated the truth the old Greek adage: Office 
will show the man.” Even Sig. Mussolini’s foes dread the chaos 
that may follow his eventual fall; for has, pace Dr. Villari, trained 
successor, although Sig. Farinacci would play the part with less 
ability and more violence. 

Mr. Trevelyan’s pamphlet is, might have been expected from 
his past writings, far more scientific guide. friend Italy 
who—as the time the Libyan war—has had the moral courage 
speak out plainly the cost temporary unpopularity. has 
risked his life for Italy since then, but blind worshipper. 
English Liberal can scarcely expected admire unre- 
servedly the work Fascismo, which scorns Liberalism, even the 
mild Italian Liberalism, which really Conservatism, outworn 
finds the historical causes” the present phase 
Italian public life the medieval practice settling civic questions 
row the and describes such Sig. march 
Rome. truly points out that General Elections make little 
appeal Italians, who are not parliamentary people. But when 
says that Cavour’s death” parliamentary government 
had great exponent forgets Depretis and Giolitti 
—neither them statesmen, but both consummate parliamentarians. 
Moreover, thanks Giolitti, the European war did not break out 
1913. Similarly, stating that United Italy had had parlia- 
mentary 1860, ignores Sicily. But his pamphlet 
extremely suggestive and charmingly written. Few 
Italy will deny the accuracy his maxim, that the chief thing that 
the Italian character needs more moral courage 


the University Cape Town. 1923. pp. Milford. 5s. 


the notable book before has written education from the 
philosophical point view, but has related history that his 
work makes special appeal teachers that subject. Writing 
South Africa, where the civilised white community enveloped 
rising ocean black barbarism, and writing time when war and 
revolution have revealed how large element savagery still survives 
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amid the white races themselves, profoundly impressed the 
conviction that civilisation itself peril the world, and 
that can saved education alone. series nine impressive 
essays expounds, emphatically and brilliantly, his conception this 
saving education and the means which can instituted and 
applied. liberal, opposed merely vocational, education, 
and its end less than attainment right understanding 
the The fourth the essays deals with the place and 
function history this scheme liberal education. The theme 
history civilisation; its function display the forces that 
have brought civilisation about and the processes which has 
been fashioned. All teachers should read this profound and stimulat- 
ing volume. They will probably—at least the present reviewer hopes 
they will—dissent from many the opinions expressed. But they 
cannot fail elevated and inspired being brought into contact 
with fine and powerful mind. HEARNSHAW. 


SHORT NOTICES 


his preface Social Life Ancient Egypt (Constable, 6s.) 
Professor Sir Flinders Petrie disarms the critic stating that this 
book merely outline part more serious work, the 
Descriptive Sociology and that references have not usually 
been stated.” accordingly very difficult, for the most part 
impossible, check estimate the real value the author’s often 
most suggestive and ingenious statements. interesting note 
that has been dipping deeply into Greco-Roman documentary 
material, most important source information for Egyptologists, 
but one that they almost entirely disregard—Griffith and Spiegelberg 
being notable exceptions this respect. Sir William’s little book will 
have indeed served very useful purpose succeeds, should 
do, impressing upon Egyptologists the necessity paying more 
attention the vast collections published documents dealing with 
the social, religious and industrial life the Egyptians the 
Roman age; for, the author himself rightly points out, the con- 
ditions prevailing the Egypt the Ptolemies and Roman Emperors 
—even the Egypt to-day—are many respects the same those 
that prevailed the Egypt the Pharaohs. 


attempt provide students medieval history with guide 
the vast literature the subject has been made Professor 
Westfall Thompson Reference Medieval History (University 
Chicago (Cambridge Univ. Press), 5s. each part). three 
parts, A.D. 814, 814 1291, 1291 1498, divided under 
subject headings, for each which there given list references 
books and periodicals where information can found. The 
book has disadvantages. confined entirely works English, 
and contains references number text-books whose value 
not always such justify their inclusion. With these limitations 
the book competent guide the more important works, and 
should use the teacher. There introduction which 
states the case for medieval studies with enthusiasm, and followed 
numerous hints the methods adopted reading and 
note-taking. These last, however, are not likely the work 
experience. 


1925] SHORT NOTICES 


recent books interest for students Welsh history 
the edition Wade Evans the Life St. David 
6d.). revised translation the work Rhygyvarch, son 
Bishop Sulien St. David’s, written about 1090: the best copy 
contained Cott. MS. Vesp. xiv. The editor’s introduction 
and notes give the early references St. David, the Catalogue 
the Saints Ireland (circa 730), the life the Breton saint, Paul 
Aurelian (884), Asser’s life Alfred (c. 893) and poem the Book 
Taliesin. Details are also given the lives St. David Giraldus 
Cambrensis, John Tynemouth, and fourteenth-cent Welsh 
anchorite. Appended Rhygyvarch’s work are selections from the 
lives saints with St. David, such Finnian and 
Gildas, Padarn and Teilo. There are some sixty pages useful notes, 
one which (p. 85) curious confusion unravelled. George Owen, 
the Pembrokeshire antiquary, stated that March was kept for Lily 
Dewy (Lily, St. David’s man). This saint, otherwise unknown, 
was manufactured, according Mr. Wade Evans, out misreading 
the name Guistilianus, that veritable saint, cousin St. David. 
His festival seems have been kept March: March was 
observed honour St. David’s mother, Nonnita Non. 


King Alfred’s Books, the Right Rev. Bishop Browne 
(S.P.C.K., all the works connected with the King’s name are 
touched upon treated length, and problems relating manuscripts 
and variant texts are fully discussed, although the relation between 
Alfred’s literary work and the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle little empha- 
sised. Most readers will grateful for the full descriptive treatment 
the original Latin works and for the copious quotations which form 
large part the book and are drawn not only from modern transla- 
tions the Old English versions, but also from various translations 
the Latin originals. This comprehensiveness, however, while draws 
attention several little-read versions great interest, tends blur 
the mind the reader the clear impression, which less discursive 
study might have produced, the characteristics the Old English 
translators. also distracting find much information which 
might have been relegated formal bibliography embodied the 
text. Nevertheless, present collectively those works which were 
considered most suitable for the instruction Englishman the 
ninth and tenth centuries provide valuable measure the 
intellectual and spiritual level the England that period, and 
reveals the translator’s gift, shared many homilists this and 
the succeeding period, making difficult matter intelligible and 
attractive the man the street.” 


title Mr. Hoffmann Nickerson’s volume, The Inquisition 
Political and Military Study its (Bale and Danielsson, 
somewhat misleading. The greater part (pp. devoted 
the history heresy Languedoc clear and full account, 
illustrated two maps, the Albigensian Crusade. The author 
knows the country and interested medieval warfare. the 
actual institution and methods the Inquisition some twenty pages 
only are given, and similar space allotted analysis the 
characteristics medieval society. Epilogue Prohibition 
(pp. 220-252) contains discussion that movement America 
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modern form religious persecution, its analogy the Inquisi- 
tion being the reason for the writing the book. 


Lincolnshire Notes and Queries for 1922 (vol. xvii, Nos. 
133-5; Horncastle Morton, 3s. 6d.) contains 159 the charters and 
documents the Gilbertine Priory Haverholme, printed from the 
British Museum MS. Lansdowne 207A, into which they were copied 
summarised the seventeenth century from the cartulary, now 
lost. This first instalment does not contain anything such general 
interest the three charters (Nos. 113, 115, 117) already used 
Professor Stenton Hist. Rev., xxxiii, 345) demonstrate the 
control the sokemen the village waste; but students monastic 
history will glad addition the cartularies print. The 
introduction gives information the printing other Gilbertine 
charters, and and the editorial notes are marked the care and 
thoroughness which distinguish the productions this county group 
record workers. The volume contains one other matter more 
than local interest appeal for help rescue from dangerous 


state decay the finest document the county, Lincoln 


Dr. Chief Justice Sir William Bereford (Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 2s. 6d.) lecture delivered the University London, 
and excellent example what good popular lecture learned 
audience should be. Dr. Bolland succeeds making vivid both the 
personality his remarkable hero and the important contributions 
which made the development English law. not much 
interested the Chief Justice’s biography, and does not even tell 
that his name probably comes from the Warwickshire village 
Barford Avon. have only two criticisms make. hope 
that delivery Dr. Bolland made shorter paragraphs than has 
the printed page, where his paragraphs commonly run five 
six pages. pity that learned historian Dr. Bolland 
still sometimes refuses visualise the elementary facts general 
history. knows that Piers Gaveston was not Earl Cornwall 
1292, yet there statement that effect, despite the 
truer remark that 1300 Bereford had heard nothing 
Piers Gaveston.” wonder then that the distinguished judge who 
has written the introduction has been somewhat misled. Dr. Bolland 
has brought some suggestive new points, though Bereford’s com- 
plete biography still remains written. But much worse sins 
omission commission are wiped out the touch imagination 
and sympathy which runs through all this attractive 


the Days Lorenzo the Magnificent, Andrews (Foulis, 
6s.), gives pleasing sketch Florentine life between the years 1475 
and 1480. The Pazzi Conspiracy forms the central episode, and the 
story told with considerable force and skill, and yet without exaggera- 
tion. Marsilio Ficino, Poliziano, Clarice Orsini, Girolamo Riario and 
other their contemporaries figure these pages, historically cor- 
their sayings and doings degree that times almost 
painful. Lorenzo dei Medici himself certainly the masterpiece 
the collection. His portrait shows both imagination and knowledge 
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his scholarly paper entitled Introduction the Observant Friars 
into England (Milford, 1s. 6d.), Mr. Little shows from manuscript 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, that the first Observant house 
England, that East Greenwich, was not founded till 1482. 
then the Observants were numerous the Continent and had been 
established for over thirty years both Scotland and Ireland. 
England, however, they never aroused much interest among the 
devout, perhaps, Mr. Little suggests, because the English Con- 
ventuals had departed from the ideals St. Francis less flagrantly 
than their brethren overseas. any rate, the Observant branch 
the Franciscans came England royal invitation, and such growth 
achieved there was due almost entirely royal patronage. 
the Dissolution there were only six Observant houses the country. 


are glad see second edition The History India, 
the late Dr. Vincent Smith (Clarendon Press, which 
almost indispensable hand-book. Edwardes has modified 
the concluding pages bring the narrative down 1921; 
has revised the bibliographies, and corrected slips occurring the 
first edition. The work revision is, however, still incomplete. 
The early Separate Voyages the East India Company are still 
mentioned though not organised joint-stock basis (p. 337); 
India south the Krishna defined exclude the Carnatic 
(p. 474); Saunders appears Governor Madras 1761 although 
had retired 1754 (p. 480); Mr. Smith’s account the Inland 
Trade Bengal (p. 500) still untouched; Lord Macartney still 
left sole signatory the letter the Marathas (p. 542), although 
was signed Coote, Hughes and Macpherson well; and the 
taking Bednur credited Macleod (p. 545) instead Mathews, 
whose name not spelt usually spelt it. 


have received the following interesting off-prints from the 
Journal Indian History for the History Vijayanagar, 
Gurty Venkata Rao (useful for its numerous references South 
Indian inscriptions); Search for Historical Manuscripts Indian 
and Sources for the History Seventeenth-century British 
India, both Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan; and The Army Ranjit 
Singh, Sita Ram Kholi (based upon the Sikh records preserved 
Lahore). With these should classed very useful note the 
Documents Seventeenth-century British India preserved the Public 
Record Office Allahabad University Studies History,” No. 
Milford, and paper read before the Indian Historical Records 
Commission entitled Sources for the History British India the 
Leading British Archives, both Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan. This 
activity collecting information about first-hand documents relating 
Indian history promising sign the progress Indian historical 
study. 


VIII the calendar Manuscripts the House Lords, 
1708-1710, New Series (H.M. Stationery Office, 12s. 6d.), does not 
possess much variety interest its predecessors, the greater 
part being devoted the single topic the attempted Jacobite 
invasion Scotland March All the circumstances con- 
nected with this abortive effort may studied great detail the 
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numerous documents here transcribed, which useful guide 
given iv. The papers question were laid before the House 
House the Queen asking for information the notice which the 
Government had had regarding the intended invasion, the orders 
which had thereupon been given, and the condition the garrisons, 
They include advices received from various sources the naval 
preparations the French Dunkirk; orders sent the Admiralty 
Sir George Byng and Admiral Baker endeavour intercept 
Fourbin’s expedition; reports from the admirals question 
their movements the Channel and the subsequent pursuit Fourbin 
Byng the Firth Forth and the naval engagement March 
13th. Voluminous particulars follow the arrest and examination 
persons suspected disaffection Scotland, and there are inter- 
esting details regarding the arrest the Duke Atholl (pp. 106- 
207). the consequent debate February the Opposition 
charged the Government with lack military preparedness, and 
made grave allegations regarding the condition the Scottish fortresses, 
especially Stirling and Dumbarton. address was presented praying 
for full information this subject, and were accordingly 
laid before the House containing statement the equipment the 
Scottish garrisons. more important consequence the invasion 
scare was the decision alter the Scottish Treason law, under which 
had proved impossible under the Scottish law obtain any con- 
victions, even when the evidence seemed very good. Bill assimilate 
the Scottish law that England was bitterly resisted the Scottish 
members both Houses. The report the committee stage 
this measure the House Lords given No. 2584. im- 
portant case which caused considerable umbrage Scotland figures 
this volume, that James Greenshields; and No. 2565 contains legal 
arguments another noteworthy appeal case, that Brand 
Mackenzie. The decision the House, with reference this, that 
execution the decree Scottish Court must stayed from 
the date the lodging the appeal Westminster, important, 
since said have produced large increase the number 
Scottish appeals (see xxv). Several papers relate the Sacheverell 
trial, one containing the evidence witnesses before select com- 
mittee appointed inquire into the popular disorders which took 


book Willem Engeland tot 1748 (The 
Hague: Nijhoff, 50) throws much light the working the 
alliance the Maritime Powers during the first half the eighteenth 
century. based mass unpublished documents. The 
correspondence Holland the Record Office completed the 
Newcastle and the Bentinck Papers has been carefully explored, and 
important extracts from Trevor and Sandwich’s letters are printed 
the notes. The author had access the Koninklijk Huisarchief 
the Hague and uses the correspondence the Prince and Princess 
Orange that published the Bijdragen van het Historisch 
Genootschap 1924. 

Historians have been too much inclined think that Holland was 
contented play the passive part means brilliant second.” 
The small amount serious research done Dutch historians 
the greater part the century may account for the persistence such 
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views. Following the work Goslinga the pensionnaire Slinge- 
landt, Dr. Geyl’s attempt trace the career Van der Heim and 
Gilles, and the recent publication the Instructions given French 
ambassadors will prove great help scholars. 

The author has contributed this number History short 
survey the alliance the war the Austrian Succession. 
His volume deals briefly with the preceding period, William 
had part it. But letters preserved the Record Office (State 
Papers Dom. Regencies) support what says the influence 
Hanoverian neutrality 1741; and, regards the crisis the 
Polish succession, might also have shown how Walpole used the 
frightened passivity Holland, which pretended deplore, 
order justify his own neutrality. 

The book provides most interesting story England’s connection 
with the Orangist party. shows that from 1728 some British 
statesmen were inclined look revival the Stadholdership 
the best means subdue the States their own aims. the other 
hand, Dr. Geyl rightly points out the extraordinary character the 
suggestions that Bentinck was driven party spirit make, and 
passes very severe judgment the personal policy William IV. 
The importance Dutch politics the working the alliance accounts 
for Dr. Geyl’s decision write his book Dutch, regrettable 
from the point view historians elsewhere. But his strong criticism 
England’s policy and the Orangist attitude does not convey the 
impression that the author was possessed any spirit partiality. 
His own views agree with those the English witnesses best able 
understand the case, such Horace Walpole, Trevor. 
His narrative, both vivid and sincere, established solid founda- 
tions; and has added numerous illustrations, those relating 
the revolution 1747 being special interest. 


Mr. edition The Diary Country Parson 
the Reverend James Woodforde, 1758-1781 (Milford, 1924, 12s. 
has already been widely acclaimed the Press. hoped 
that its reception will enable Mr. Beresford give the second 
volume promised his Prefatory Note, public appreciation and 
support are forthcoming.” diary indeed delightful thing. 
But Mr. Beresford’s editorial methods are hardly satisfactory. Neither 
his text nor his notes are good they might have been. The chief 
value the diary lies its continuity and its precision. The 
editor decided that was too bulky print full. But has 
preferred series excerpts during long period rather than the 
complete text part. His notes, instead elucidating that which 
local and obscure, are the chance product what American 
university curricula known reading.” They 
relate for the more part public characters and events, and are 
such any reader could compile from just those obvious sources 
which Mr. Beresford himself has used. can most identify 
London 1870, and least know where look 
find out something about Lord Sandwich. But should all 
have been grateful for genealogical table the Woodforde family, 
and even the careful reader will with difficulty piece together 
accurately dated list the cures held the diarist himself. And 
the source Mr. Beresford’s notes haphazard their occasion. 
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interesting account the county election Somerset 1768 
passed without comment. But reference bear-baiting produces 
note that Bill against the practice was defeated late 1825,” 
with reference Report the Historical Manuscripts Commission. 
Were such note needed all, Mr. Beresford could have found later 
instances toleration the Commons Journals, and reference 
the Statutes Large would have enabled him give the date when the 
practice was And the same rather slipshod 
manship betrayed the very announcements contents. Mr. 
Beresford’s title-page gives the covering dates the diary 
1781. The list contents tells that 11-180 are occupied 
Pt. I., 1758-1776, pp. 181-340 Pt. 1776-1803. But 340 
only carries 1781. And have turn the Prefatory Note 
discover that for the remainder Pt. II. must await the second 
volume. 


the object Mr. Phipson’s monograph, Jean Paul 
Marat (Methuen, 7s. 6d.), trace Marat’s adventures before became 
public character, and more especially during that part his life 
which spent England and Scotland, singularly dark period over 
which biographers have glided rapidly. Ten years and possibly more 
were passed Marat our country. known have made the 
acquaintance certain respectable persons, have published certain 
books, and have received medical degree from the University 
St. Andrew’s. Mr. Phipson adduces evidence show that Marat was 
for some time teacher foreign languages the Warrington Academy, 
then well-known school some reputation, that was afterwards 
convicted robbing the Ashmolean Oxford, and that many 
years later became insolvent, first Edinburgh and afterwards 
Bristol. would impossible within our limits examine the 
cogency this evidence. Without denying its weight, not think 
all points conclusive. Part turns those identifications 
this man with that which are often lightly made even persons 
good sense and education. Then, again, the robber the Ashmolean 
Museum was sentenced the hulks March 1777, and June 
that year Marat received medical appointment Paris. there 
record his having obtained pardon, Mr. Phipson forced 
assume his escape from the hulks. relies the fact that six 
convicts did make their escape April there absolutely 
nothing show that Marat was one them. Moreover, adduces 
evidence that 1786 and 1787 Marat was Edinburgh, Newcastle 
and Bristol. But, Marat had escaped from the hulks some years 
before, likely that would have imperilled his freedom 
another residence Great Britain? not say that these 
objections are fatal. They merely lessen our confidence Mr. 


Miss Life Napoleon Bonaparte, with Sketch 
the Empress Josephine (The Macmillan Co., 12s.), merely popular 
and sentimental biography, which adds nothing new, omits great 
deal the highest importance, and attempts serious criticism 
either his military his political achievement. The account given 
Josephine comparison far less sketchy. The volume pro- 
fusely illustrated from works art, chiefly contemporary, and the 
reproductions are not bad, but they are necessarily small, and therefore 
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new (seventh) edition Hamley’s Operations 
War (Blackwood, 30s.) cannot fail interesting those who 
practise the now unpopular study military history. The 
original work, naturally enough, gave prominence the Italian 
campaign 1859 and the American Civil War; but, the object was 
illustrate campaigns manceuvre, the Crimea was neglected. Much 

ace was given Moreau’s and Napoleon’s campaigns, especially 
the middle Rhine and upper Danube, for this same reason. 
Yet was Hamley’s warning the error letting oneself locked 
fortress that was French’s mind when refused 
caught Maubeuge. The later chapters the Franco-German and 
Russo-Japanese wars are concise and will give students clear general 
picture. But consideration the importance to-day trench 
warfare one sorry that the new edition has not review the 
whole that question, the French lines that Marlborough pierced, 
Stolhofen, Torres Vedras, Sebastopol—which was not besieged the 
ordinary sense the word,—and especially Plevna. Teachers who 
not fear unfashionable and are themselves O.T.C. officers will 
find much the book make them think; for them the review copy 
has been sent the library the Association. 


can readily allow that Sir Halford Mackinder’s The World 
War and (Philip, 3s. 6d.) successful piece conciseness and 
severe repression, the war being sketched 184 short pages, which 
many are devoted pictures and maps, and the after” about 
100. course every teacher will lament that this that fact has 
been omitted barely mentioned. strange find enthusiast 
for geography silent the unique position Antwerp. 
great success narrated almost grudgingly dull manner without 
any hints the skill displayed and the methods employed. Yet 
one has admire the balance the general narrative, granted that 
there must omissions. So, too, the shows much careful 
thought. But one can hardly fail regret that chapter xxii, dealing 
with the relations France and Germany and illustrated good 
maps, too short; particular there here mention the 
deliberate policy France keep Germany disunited means 
alliance with Saxony Bavaria some other power, even Austria, 
which led Carlyle make his bitter attack Times Nov., 
1870, France persistently bad neighbour.” Carlyle 
longer read? and Bismarck’s cleverness Napoleon 
depart from the tradition 1866 forgotten? Also the same chapter 
the mineral wealth Lorraine has special mention, while that 
Alsace neglected. One has make these criticisms when such 
book otherwise good, because anxiety concise not always 
justified. curious find Liége wrongly accented throughout, 


the new edition his Historical Atlas Modern Europe (Milford, 
6d.) Principal Grant Robertson has added six plates illustrate the 
changes made the recent Peace Settlement, and the Atlas now covers 
the period 1789 1922. The new plates, which could not many 
without much increasing the cost the Atlas, have been well selected 
for their purpose, and show Europe (1919-1922), Austria and the 
Succession States, the Baltic lands, the Balkans and the Adriatic, the 
Near and Middle East and the Pacific Ocean. Some other matters 
importance—the Silesian, Danish and Belgian frontiers and the Panama 
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Canal—are treated insets the principal maps. new selection 
statistics, new bibliography and summary and discussion 
the recent territorial changes are included the Introduction. These 
changes bring date, nearly possible these eventful 
times, this excellent atlas. The maps are clear and pleasantly coloured, 
the maps Europe and the Balkans seem especially good. The 
interesting map the Pacific would have been improved had been 
planned show the entrances the ocean east and west, 
and one misses map modern Africa. But, granted the limitation 
few new plates, difficult see how better selection could 
have been made. 


LARGE contoured map London and suburbs was needed, and 
that lately published and Johnston (16s. 6d.) shows the 
main features the area very clearly. One definite mistake which 
can corrected from personal knowledge: much Mill Hill Ridge. 
way over 400 feet above sea level and not marked. Philip’s 
Map Living (3s. 6d. paper, 6s. cloth) comprises the area 
between the Tower, Barnes and Kensal Green. gives numerous 
literary references (e.g. there are ten Dr. Johnson and even more 
Dickens), and one can walk down street map hand noticing 
the shops, which are marked with green, institutions with red, and 
distinguished people’s houses historic places with blue. There are 
good inset maps for theatres, clubs, hotels 
and restaurants, and more detailed map the West 


the title Affairs (Sidgwick and Jackson, 2s. 6d.) 
Dr. Jones has written novel and interesting text-book citizenship 
—novel because omits dreary details concerning the machinery 
government, interesting because deals with present-day contro- 
versial questions well-informed and binocular manner. The 
book better suited adult groups than classes schools; for, 
the one hand, assumes greater knowledge the world and 
riper judgment than children are likely possess, and, 
the other hand, Dr. Jones, hard has striven impartial, 
has not quite succeeded. 


Vol. XXIX (1923-1924) the American Historical Review 
the following articles deal with European history. Emerton 
assembles what evidence could find concerning forgotten monastic 
order, that Altopascio Tuscany. Lord examines the 
diplomacy Bismarck connection with the Polish revolt 1863 
and controverts the conventional judgment able and far- 
sighted. Schmitt contributes able and well-balanced account 
the Triple Alliance and Triple Entente, 1902-1914,” which 
asserts that the war came 1914 because then, for the first time, 
the lines were sharply drawn between the two rival groups, and neither 
could yield the Serbian issue without seeing the balance pass 
definitely the other And, finally, Henrik contributes 
three documents relating Count Tisza, one which, Tisza’s 
memorandum March 1914 Austrian foreign policy, first- 
class importance, though has been printed before. 

British history Bemis gives interesting account our 
secret service, during the war American independence, its 
espionage upon the American commissioners who were France 
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negotiating the French-American alliance. Efficient the service 
was, the author thinks that the hopes implanted the North 
Ministry dividing American parties really helped the cause 
independence. Witt Bowden examines the organised campaign 
manufacturers England against Pitt’s cotton tax 1784, which 
they succeeded compelling him withdraw, and against the 
resolutions Irish trade 1785, which they objected because they 
favoured the Irish cotton manufacturers competition with the 
English. Marjorie Masson and Jameson Odyssey 
Thomas Muir appropriate title for their article—deal with the 
life and adventures the famous Scottish Radical from his trial and 
transportation 1793 till his death 1799. 

American history there article The Military Studies 
writes Jacksonian Democracy Massachusetts, 
examining the constitution the party, its religious, economic and 
other affiliations, and surveying the questions and policies which 
affected its growth. Mark Oregon Pioneer and the 
Boundary shows that the Oregon pioneers did not force the British 
Government concede the 49th parallel pressing forward into the 
disputed area, but that the change British policy came with the 
transference the Hudson’s Bay Company’s chief station Van- 
couver Island, which exploded the belief that the Columbia river was 
essential our interests the west. Cotterill tells the story 
the part played the Civil War the strategically situated Louis- 
ville and Nashville Railroad. Finally, Curtis discusses American 
Opinion French Nineteenth-Century Revolutions,” which, generally 
enthusiastic 1830 and 1848, for various reasons was much sobered 


Antiquaries’ Journal (5s. quarterly; annual subscription 
6d. post free) the successor the Proceedings the Society 
Antiquaries London, 1849-1920, and, like them, supplementary 
the Society’s superb series Archaeologia, continuous since 1770. 
But, unlike its predecessor, the Journal aims enlisting the interest 
and support the general public. contains, addition papers 
communicated the Society and reports its meetings, notes record- 
ing events antiquarian importance not only England but abroad, 
thus keeping its readers touch with the progress 
discovery. also gives reviews, including many works that are 
primarily historical, such the Record publications H.M. Govern- 
ment. But perhaps the most valuable section each number, 
historians, one Periodical admirable com- 
plement that now appearing once year The English Historical 
Review: differently arranged, under the titles the periodicals 
instead under subjects. Both include the chief historical journals 
published Great Britain; but the Antiquaries’ Journal also deals 
with periodicals partly devoted ancient history, with the publica- 
tions local societies home, and with journals 
abroad gives only lists the contents the two former, but occa- 
sionally summarises important communications the latter. Much 
valuable work certain aspects English history has long been 
buried local publications, inaccessible anyone unable search 
through all their files the few libraries where those are 
these lists are step towards making better known henceforth. 
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The papers printed volumes the Journal (1921-24) are 
not merely antiquarian: some are general, and many historical 
interest. Sir Hercules Read’s Presidential Address International 
Archeology (iii. 201) plea for collaboration, especially with France 
and the United States; that Museums the Present and Future 
(i. 167) grave warning against the localism now endangering the 
science threatening make comparison impossible, 
which should read all concerned with the management 
museum. They also, well librarians, will interested Mr. 
Hilary Jenkinson’s paper the Preservation Seals (iv. 388). Mr. 
Leonard Woolley’s account his excavations the Chaldees 
rezzar, elucidating the Bible story Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego. 
Mr. Stanley Casson writes (i. 199) the Dorian Invasion; Mr. Norman 
Baynes the Goths South Russia (iv. 216), correcting from other 
sources some Professor Rostovtseff’s conclusions and 
Greeks Southern Russia (reviewed Mr. Dalton, iii. 180). 
Various papers about Stonehenge include one Dr. Thomas, 
based upon geological data which have only recently become available, 
showing that the Foreign Stones” came from South Wales, and 
thus disposing the persistent legend (traceable Geoffrey Mon- 
mouth the twelfth century) their Irish origin. Mr. 
Crawford describes the evidence for invasion England when 
iron was just coming into use (ii. 27: cf. 204). There long dis- 
the site the battle Ethandun (i. 105), and account 
the siege Berkhampstead 1216 (iii. 37), which considerable 
interest the historian tactics. Two documents relate the 
affairs Sir John Cobham, 1408 (ii. 339), and the Master the 
Children the King’s Chapel 1451 (i. 52). Among the reviews 
special value correcting supplementing the works question 
are those Mr. Leeds Swedish book the Goths and 
one the Cambridgeshire (iv. 180, 172); Miss 
Rose Graham Mr. Westlake’s Westminster Abbey (iv. 164); and 
the late Mr. Paley Baildon various Record publications, and 
work the site the Globe Theatre which evoked display all 
his legal acumen, favour that south Maiden Lane (iii. 388). 
Other books about London are also fully reviewed high authorities 
but the whole that subject, implicit the name the Society, 
seems somewhat neglected. The medallion Constantius Chlorus 
receiving the submission the city 296 discovered near Arras 
1922, is, however, depicted and discussed (iv. 270). Teachers 
search illustrations, especially Pre-History,” would well 
have recourse the authentic and beautiful representations many 
objects this Journal and both which are 
found most good libraries. 


valuable documents bearing administration medieval 
Wales are included recent issues the Bulletin the Board Celtic 
Studies (University Wales). Vol. II. Pt. (December 1923) contains 
the Account Roll the Chamberlain West Wales for 1301-2, edited 
Prof. Lewis 49-85). Among many points interest 
the mention (p. 82) the payment for book containing 
sundry statutes England, the Register Writs, Hengham’s Summa, 
the form making extents lands and taking fealties and homages 
this book was bought kept tesauro cum libris negocia 
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terre Another entry states that 6d. was paid for 
hand-mill bought pro salsis cum eadem because the 
parts Wales such mill not easily procured. The Account Roll 
illustrates various points discussed Mr. Rees’s South Wales and 
the March, list corrigenda printed Vol. II, 
Pt. ii. the Bulletin, 160: this should the correction 
solvendis for solvendio the text, ll. 22, 26. Vol. 
Pt. also contains (pp. 149-160) the extant Court Rolls the Borough 
Criccieth, edited Mr. Garmon Jones; the earliest belongs 
1320 and the latest 1331. The references fairs are interesting 
1326 Ieuan David was fined 3d. because bought shirt before 
the fair was proclaimed. Vol. Pt. iv. contains bibliography 
recent articles Welsh and list Roman coin-hoards 
Wales. 


each successive number the Bulletin the Institute Historical 
Research (Longmans, 2s. each number, annual subscription 5s. post 
free) becomes clearer and more definite purpose and better realises 
its function. The present issue, November 1924 (Vol. II, No. has 
the supreme merit being almost entirely taken with work done 
the Institute. Professor Alvord’s illuminating lecture historical 
periodicals America was delivered within its walls. Professor 
Johnstone’s excellent catalogue the extant Wardrobe accounts 
the sons Edward the direct output seminar work conducted 
there. This represents sort work which the special function 
the Bulletin publish, and hoped that will the 
precursor many other communications the same sort. The 


summaries theses are fortunately becoming longer and therefore 
more valuable. This also the case with the increasingly useful 
corrections the Dictionary National Biography. But would 
need more space than the whole Bulletin justice this compre- 


pleasure welcome second number the Cambridge 
Historical Journal (Cambridge Univ. Press. 6s.). The different 
articles again cover wide ground, and defy single reviewer. 
the same time the dominant Cambridge interest shown positively 
the presence four (out six) articles post-revolutionary history 
and negatively the absence any article note upon European 
history between the fall the Western Empire and the rise Napoleon. 
Apart from valuable information about documents Cambridge the 
most novel, and, may said, the most spirited contribution 
Professor Morison’s account the administration Lord Elgin 
India 1862-1863. Both its detail and its clever summary this 
sketch does much for period Lord Elgin’s life and Indian history 
which needed attention. pity that Mr. Morison does not refer 
the concluding short chapter Professor Wrong’s life Lord Elgin, 
since this chapter—though not more than bare outline— 
happens throw light one two his conclusions, and, incidentally, 
has photograph showing Elgin very tired and sick man. 

Professor Holland Rose gives interesting summary Napoleon’s 
attempts make use sea power, using the new evidence from the 
Spencer papers show that Napoleon’s Egyptian expedition was 
not foolhardy Nelson’s daring would almost make believe. 


See above, 59. 
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Would not Dr. Rose add this the almost forgotten piece bad luck 
which met Napoleon the death Aubert Bayet the most critical 
moment, and left the French with only chargé d’affairs Constanti- 
nople? Dr. Rose also shows how near success was Napoleon’s plan 
for the invasion England the summer and early autumn 1805. 
Had Napoleon not made the mistake under-estimating the value 
the Dutch and Flemish fleets, might have found his hour the first 
second weeks August. Dr. Rose mentions the curious scene 
between Bruix and Napoleon Boulogne, when Napoleon gave 
order for review which Bruix refused carry out the face 
approaching storm. There nothing which shows the character 
Napoleon more clearly than the letter wrote Josephine after this 
storm. His orders had been carried out Bruix’ subordinate; the 
storm had come; some the light craft were upset, and many men 
were drowned. Napoleon’s letter enlarges upon the effort had 
made save the lives these men, gives hint his responsibility 
for their exposure almost certain catastrophe, but describes the 
epic splendour the scene 

The most puzzling contribution comes from Professor Bury. 
The thesis his note that for some years after the victory over 
Syagrius, Clovis allowed the administration Belgica secunda 
conducted Roman lines Roman officials. Roman lines and 
both need certain definition and qualification 
when applied late fifth-century Gaul. But, apart from this, the 
validity the thesis depends upon the genuineness and upon the 
date letter written St. Remigius Clovis. Dr. Bury has 
already suggested, rather assumed, that the date the letter must 
the earliest 496, and that proves his case (Later Roman Empire, 
347). Yet scarcely possible that certain phrases the letter 
could have been addressed man thirty who had been aggres- 
sive and victorious king since his sixteenth seventeenth year (Non 
est novum esse sicut parentes tui semper 
opes quascunque possides cum iuvenibus ioca). Dr. 

ury does not refer any recent discussion the letter. (Kurth’s 
discussion the second edition his Life Clovis (1891) can scarcely 
called recent, since was before the appearance the first volume 
Hauck.) Dr. Schmidt, fact, dealt with the letter 1918 vol. 
ii. his well-known Geschichte der deutschen (pp. 474-475). 
assigns it, genuine, the beginning the reign Clovis; 
but concludes with what may well the final word scholars 
the subject besteht ein nicht geringer Grund den Brief 
eine Falschung 

Space forbids discussion the other notes and articles. Pro- 
fessor Reid’s note four and half pages some aspects local 
autonomy the Roman Empire interesting, but ends almost before 
has begun. also needed revision Arles and the Spanish Tolosa 
are twice described. The Journal ends fittingly with appreciation 
the editorial methods the late Sir Ward from two 
collaborators his most important works. 


most general interest the January number 
The English Historical Review (Longmans, undoubtedly 
Mr. Hurst’s the six Dorset labourers transported 1834 
for administering unlawful oath members the society they 


For full contents see the advertisement the last number 
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were admirable account, based the law reports among 
other sources, episode which vividly illustrates both the social 
conditions which led the growth trade unions, and the difficulties 
their pioneers. Mr. Alexander has succeeded, laborious 
mathematical calculations involving comparison the thousands 
dates given the Return Members Parliament with time- 
table four-weeks intervals from January, 1301 Sunday) 1785, 
proving that the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries (and, with 
modifications, later) the county courts were normally held once every 
four weeks, and the same day (varying different shires)—except 
Lancashire, Northumberland, Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, where 
the courts were held once six weeks. These results are accord- 
ance with Article the 1217 reissue Magna Charta; and they 
are corroborated the dates given some extant fourteenth-century 
rolls three counties, and the document contributed the Review 
Mr. Williams, which lurid description the outraged 
sheriff actual election the Norfolk county court, nullified 
the riotous conduct the supporters Sir John Paston. Mr. Stewart 
Brown controverts instances from the records the county palatine 
Cheshire the account Pollock and Maitland’s History English 
the defence flat denial the whole charge. 
Mr. Beller’s admirably documented study the career 
minor diplomatist illustrates James attitude the dispute over 
the duchies Cleves and Julich which was one the causes the 
Thirty Years’ War. Mr. Bieber’s paper based some Journals 
the Council for Plantations which have strayed from our Public 
Records and were bought the Library Congress 1919. Mr. 
Temperley adduces evidence tending show that there was real 
danger French intervention South America 1823, which, 
the discredit Canning, has lately been disputed. There are impor- 
tant reviews Professor Margoliouth Sir Thomas Arnold’s The 
Caliphate, Professor Tout the new edition Sir Charles Oman’s 
Art War the Middle Ages, and Dr. Trevelyan Mr. 
Feiling’s Tory Party. 


THE Revue belge Philologie (Brussels: Société pour 
Progrés des Etudes philologiques historiques, 86, Rue 
Montagne; annual subscription for foreigners, fr.) contains original 
articles, brief notes (mélanges), reviews new books, bibliography 
periodicals (English, American, Belgian, Dutch, French, 
German, Italian and Spanish) and Chronique (news universities, 
academies, The following notes vols. (1922) and (1923) 
may give some idea its scope and range, far historical studies 
are concerned. 

Some papers place-names, though primarily philological, may 
interest the historical student: eg. Jules Vannérus discusses Les 
Chaumont germaniques (i, 283-292), and traces the direct origin from 
the Latin language various place-names situated German territory 
which are derived from Calvi Montes.” Ancient History 
Graindor, whose work the Athenian Archons well known, has 
written valuable study Auguste (i, 429-443), and 
Knipfing article entitled The Edict Galerius (311 
reconsidered (i, 693-705), which attributes the palinode 
Galerius most features which are usually reserved for the 


For notice the number see vii, 157. 
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371 361 avant J.C.” (ii, 399-418), concludes that the foreign 
policy Athens after the battle Leuctra far from being violent 
and aggressive often painted. Jouguet discusses the relations 
Lagides les Indigénes Egyptiens” (ii, 419-445). 
Philippart contributes valuable bibliography upon the 
Delos (i, 

Medieval History Leclére considers Les Limites chrono- 
logiques Moyen Age” (i, 69-76), and concludes that the most 
convenient division from 400 1500; while Pirenne, his 
two studies, Mahomet Charlemagne (i, 77-86) and Con- 
traste économique: Mérovingiens (ii. 
would place the transition the seventh century the fifth century 
the Mediterranean was still the centre the life Western Europe 
the conquests Islam severed the intercommunication between the 
East and the ports Gaul. Only thus was the Empire Charlemagne 
possibility without Islam the Frankish empire would never have 
existed, and Charlemagne without Mahomet inconceivable.” 
medieval monasticism Dom Beurliére has written Honorius III 
les monastéres benedictins (ii, 237-265, 
while van Werveke has raised the question Comment les établisse- 
ments religieux belges procuraient-ils vin haut 
(ii, 643-662). studies are represented 
Vita Gudulae” (ii, 619-641), and Hubert Nelis: Les 
Origines notariat public Belgique, 1270-1320” (ii. 267-277), 
with list public notaries before 1300, and Date dans les Actes 
Philippe Bon, 1419-1467 (ii, showing that the mention 
the place issue the charters Philip the Good does not any 
way prove that the sovereign was present that place that time 
the mention the place simply une donnée administrative.” 
Thompson writes Henry the Lion and the political theories 
the Guelphs Feudal Germany (ii, and there are several 
papers more local interest, e.g. one van der Linden 
including some interesting evidence for the 
modern clearing the forest. 

Amongst articles Modern History there interesting study 
(ii, 305-320), based upon instructions from the Court Spain 
minister accredited the Roman Curia No. 283 (33) the MSS. 
Santa Maria Victoria the Biblioteca Vittorio Emanuele, 
Rome], and another Joseph Lefévre Les Ambassadeurs 
(ii, 61-80), which shows that the intervention Philip Belgian 
military, civil and judicial administration was quite abnormal. Belgium 
was neither regarded independent state nor province 
the Spanish monarchy. lengthy paper Joseph Cuvelier Les 
Préliminaires Traité Londres, August, (ii, 279-304, 
will interest English students; while for the history 
colonisation reference may made van Langendonck 
and Th. Simar: Les Sources Congo antérieure- 
ment des grandes découvertes (i, 707-717), which contains 
useful bibliography. Finally, mention may made 
Lannoy’s article L’Accession Luxembourg Zollverein 
(i, 317-333), and the useful bibliography books the 
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history the Low Countries published between Oct. 1914 and April 
1922 (i, 569-586), compiled Henri Obreen. 

The only doubt which arises the mind the reader whether 
after all the separate domains philology and history (cf. Thomas, 
ii, 183-187) can profitably united within the scope single journal. 
the ability with which the Revue conducted there can 
question. 


bibliography the historical literature the war-years, 
published 1924 volume xvi the Revue Ecclésiastique 
(Univ. Louvain: f.), triumphant achievement. extends 
860 pages: contains 13,938 separate entries. Only one who, 
like the writer the present note, has attempted compile biblio- 
graphy some special subject for the years can fully 
realise the character that achievement—the sum industry and 
devotion which represents. Students throughout the world owe 
the Editorial Board the Revue debt gratitude, and fitting 
that that debt should publicly acknowledged. misprints which 
are likely create any confusion the mind the reader there 
would appear surprisingly but Mr. Stephen Gaselee, the 
august Librarian the Foreign Office, will surprised find himself 
transformed into Gaselle (no. 877). 


have also received Poine, Study Ancient Greek Blood 
attempt elucidate subject peculiar difficulty without adequate 
knowledge;* Sure Foundation (Milford, 2s. 6d.), the sermons 
preached Tewkesbury Abbey the eighth hundredth anniversary 
its consecration October 1123; the interesting Report the 
Future Development (Hodder and Stoughton, 
6d.), illustrated with five plans and many beautiful views, prepared 
Patrick Abercrombie, Professor Town-planning the University 
Liverpool, and his brother Lascelles, Professor English the 
University Sheffield; the tenth edition the very valuable 
Catalogue the Manuscripts and other Objects the Museum the 
Public Record (H.M. Stationery Office), which every teacher 
English history should possess, the twenty-five illustrations (in- 
cluding tallies, papal and facsimiles page Domesday 
Book and the anonymous letter which betrayed the Gunpowder 
Plot) being worth, alone, much more than the shilling costs. 


For notice vols. xvii-xix see History, viii. 311. 

have noted the following: no. 7382 for Origines read Origenes; 
no. 9958 for Miltet read Millet; no. 13,088 read Isho’dad Merv. 858 
work attributed Trafali, 9954 another work attributed Trafali, 
and the names are indexed separately: both works are fact written the 
same author, and his name Similarly the Mariott 
4513 and the Marriott 6072 and 6134 (separately indexed) are identical 
and the second form spelling correct. 

Cf. The Classical Review, 33. 

See review the ninth viii, 153. 


under heading University London.” Miss Barford’s regearch the 
Woollen Industry was directed Mr. Tawney well 
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The references brackets are, otherwise stated, notices The Times 
Literary Supplement, the pages which are numbered consecutively throughout 
the year. asterisk denotes that the work has been sent for review 
two asterisks that has already been noticed there. 


Vol. I.: The Old Stone Age and the 
Man. xxxviii+440 Vol. 
II: The New Stone Age and the Ages 
Bronze and Iron. xvi+516 pp. 
Appleton. 42s. (p. 861, 1924.) 

Prehistory. Jacques Morgan. 
pp. (History Civilization 
Series.) egan Paul. 12s. 6d. (p. 77.) 

ASSYRIA, AND ISRAEL. 
Sampson Low. 6d. 

Wiener. ix+117 pp. 
Scott. 

Mrs. Erskine. 324 pp. 
Hutchinson. 258. (p. 49.) 

GREEK COMMONWEALTH. 
Alfred Zimmern. Revised Edn. 471 

Clarendon Press. 16s. 

History 
Gettell. 511 pp. Allen and 
Unwin. 188. (p. 834, 1924.) 

Powers. vi+105 pp. Macmillan Co. 

600 the Muhammadan Conquest. 
Edwardes. xii+535 pp. Clarendon 
Press. 

THE ANCIENT WORLD. 
pool Univ. Press. (p. 815, 
1924.) 

Macmillan. (p. 33.) 

Tue THE APOSTLE. 
Henry Coates. Foreword James 
Moffatt. 192 pp. Scott. 6d. 

263 Hodder 7s. 6d. 

AND 
Clarke, As. 6d, 

Reyburn. vii+323 pp. 


pp- Bell. 6d. (p. 836, 


(Home Univ. Library.) 256 pp. Williams 
and Norgate. 2s. 6d. (p. 836, 1924.) 

Cambridge Univ. Press. 
(p. 97.) 
kins. Harvard Univ. Press. (p. 
813, 1924.) 

Stillman. xiii+566 pp. 
Appleton. 

land. 222 pp. Methuen. 
(p. 842, 1924.) 

INFLUENCE THE LEGAL 
FESSION THE GROWTH THE ENG- 
the Creighton 
pp. Clarendon Press. 2s. 

WITCHCRAFT. 
Ian Ferguson. 219 pp. Harrap. 
(p. 843, 1924.) 

SPIRITUALITY THE 
Pourrat. Trans. Jacques. 
Burns& Oates. 10s. 6d. 

pp. Watkins. 20s. (p. 861, 
1924.) 


Fryer. (Revised and enlarged edn.) 
112 pp. Elliot Stock. 

Firebaugh. 274 pp. Chicago: 
Covici. $7.50. 

Two Vols. Cairo: Mémoires 
Société Royale Géographie d’Egypte, 
62.) 
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STRUGGLES AND SOCIALIST 
ForERUNNERS (14th 18th century). 
revised the author. 224 pp. 
Leonard Parsons. 6s. 

Power. ol. I.: Agriculture and 
Industry. pp. Vol. 
Commerce, Finance, and Poor Law. 
ix+369 pp. Vol. Pamphlets, 
Memoranda, etc. pp. Long- 
mans. 15s. each. (p. 129.) 

Par Ch. Ronciére. Texte 
Francais Anglais, avec cartes. 
pp. Edouard Champion. (p. 80.) 

the True History Its 
Discovery. Nash. xvi+ 
291 pp. Grant Richards. 6d. 

18. 
economical, and regional Geography. 
Ll. Jones and Bryan. 
853, 1924.) 

Socialistic State. von Hanstein. 
Trans. Anna Barwell. 189 pp. 
Allen and Unwin. 6d. 

Fernam Lopez Castan- 
heda. Third revised 
Pedro Azevedo. Coimbra Univ. 
Press. (p. 139.) 

ton (to Compostella: first published 
1522). Introd. and notes 
Blackie. Harvard Univ. Press. 
Milford. 

*Lapy Countess Rich- 
Routh. 129 pp. Milford. 6d. 

Fleming. 269 pp. Brentano. 12s. 6d. 
(p. 814, 1924.) 

A.H.Mathew. 413pp. Stanley Paul. 
128. 814, 1924.) 

Roman History and 
Ceremonial. Thurston, 
xv+206 pp. Sands. 

Bernardy. (Ferrara: Atti 
Memorie della Deputazione Ferrarese 
Storia patria.) (p. 826, 1924.) 

THE RENAISSANCE. 
Columbia Univ. 
6d. 

bell. Introd, Cardinal Gasquet. 


the Stanhope Prize 
Essay, 1924. McFarlane. 
pp. Blackwell. 6d. 

History, 1492- 
1660. Kathleen Gardiner. 244 
Methuen. 6s. 

QUEEN Gwen John. 
188 pp. Leonard Parsons. 6d. 

THE ANTWERP UNDER 
xv+352 pp. Methuen. 
835, 1924.) 

Drake. Henry Robarts. 
Transcribed, with introd., 
Blackie. Harvard Univ. Press. 8s. 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE’S 
Violet Wilson. 259 pp. 
John Lane. 6d. 

OTHELLO THE TRAGEDY ITALY. 
Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d. 

*InTER ALIA Scottish Calendar 
Crime and other historical essays. 
Sir Herbert Maxwell. pp. 
(p. 33.) 

18th century). Sergeant. 328 
pp. Hutchinson. (p. 853, 1924.) 

*CoNFLICTS WITH OBLIVION. 
Abbott. xxii+404 pp. Yale 
Univ. Press. (Biographical 
Essays.) 

RELATIONS BETWEEN 
AND 1601 1757. 
Bal Krishna. xxii+370 pp. 
Routledge. 

AMERICAN MEMBERS THE INNs 
Foreword Taft. xxx+250 
St. Catherine Press. 


Par Hippolyte Roy. Champion. 
(p. 851, 1924.) 

Coit. xxi+422 pp. Selwyn and 
Blount. 10s. 6d. 

Harvey (1578-1657). 
Wyatt. 214 pp. (The 
Roadmaker Series.) Parsons. 6d. 

Preface Frere. 158 pp. 

xxxviii+160 pp. Clarendon Press. 
95.) 

Mr. Perys. xv+ 
308 pp. Bell. 6d. 

280 pp. Philpot. 6d. 

Lerrers Two (Mary 
and Anne). the Hon, Bathurst. 
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280 Robert Holden. (p. 
880, 1924.) 

PAPERS RELATING THE COMPANY 
SCOTLAND TRADING AFRICA AND 
THE 1696-1707. Edited 
History Soc. (p. 

Gaelic 
Munster the 18th Century. 
CorKERY. xx+306 pp. Dublin: 
Gill. 6d. (p. 134.) 

CHARTERIS AND THE DUKE 
243 pp. Philip Allan. 10s. 6d. 
(p. 130.) 

(1723-1791). 
Thomas. Milford. 5s. 

WRITTEN 
and Index Paget Toynbee. 174 pp. 
Clarendon Press. (p. 135.) 

JAMES 
Edited Tinker. Vol. I., 
1777, xxiv+270 pp.; Vol. 1778- 
pp. Clarendon 
Press. 368. (p. 29.) 

Hervey, Bishop Derry, Earl 
Vol. I., 330 Vol. 333-664 pp. 
Hurst and Blackett. (p. 97.) 

Ed. Hugh Gunn. Vol. 
MIGRATION WITHIN THE 
xxii+280 pp. Collins. 16s. 

*THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING 
xx+396 pp. 3s. 6d. Prize Edn. 
8s. 6d. Oxford Univ. Press. 

Bracq. ix+467 pp. The 
Macmillan Co. (p. 94.) 

CENTENARY VOLUME THE 
AND 


Frederick 


CoLONIAL BACKGROUND THE 
Andrews. x+218 pp. Yale Univ. 
Press. 6d. 879, 1924.) 

NECTICUT, THE MIDDLE THE 
CENTURY. George 


Stewart, Jun. xv+402 pp. Yale 
Univ. Press. 
THE 


SHIRE. Pref. Robert Frost. 
367 pp. Jonathan Cape. 12s. 6d. 

Lapy ANNE THE CAPE 
Dorothea Fairbridge. xiii+343 pp. 
Milford. (p. 113.) 

History Avs 
Roberts. Introd. Ernest Scott. 
pp. Melbourne Univ. Press. 
Macmillan. 
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the end the Nineteenth Century, 
Hodgson. xxii+436 pp. 
Milford. 80s. (p. 859, 1924.) 

Hyatt xv+327 pp. Allen 
and Unwin. 16s. (p. 50.) 

Custance, G.C.B. pp. 
Constable. (p. 806, 1924.) 

dier-Gen. Ballard. 325 pp. 
Duckworth. (p. 816, 1824.) 

The diary War commissary the 
Ludovici. xxi+416 pp. Heinemann, 
34, 

Marquis Noailles. Vol. II. (1815- 
78.) 

REAGH, 1815-1822. Webster. 
Bell. 258. (p. 79.) 

THE ONROE 
Alejandro ix+573 pp. Ox- 
ford Univ. Press. $3. (p. 31.) 

COMBINATION THE 
Introd. the Rt. Hon. Thomas 
Richards. 176 pp. Pub- 
lishing Company. (p. 


Cole. With chapter Rural Rides 
the late Green. ix+458 pp. 
Collins. 188. (p. 36.) 


Small. xii+359 pp. Chicago Univ. 
Press. 6d. (p. 812, 1924.) 

Free AND the 
Nineteenth Century. Helen Bosan- 
quet. (Publications Nobel 
Tome VI.) pp. 
Williams and Norgate. 10s. 6d. 

AUSTRALIA. 
Series Governors’ Dispatches. Vol. 
pp. 
Library Committee the Common- 
wealth Parliament. 

THE Kina HANOVER 
STRANGFORD. Historical 
Whibley. pp. Williams 
and Norgate. 10s. 51.) 

Simpson. (Enlarged Edition). 
xxiii+384 pp. Longmans. 15s. 

ALEXANDER HERZEN. 
Authorised from the 
Russian. Constance Garnett. Vol. 
322 pp. Chatto and Windus. 

CHAPTERS AMERICAN 
History. Desmond. 264 
pp. Herder. 
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Free-Soiler. 
Going. xvii+787 pp. Apple- 
ton. 

AMERICA THE Letters 
Benson. xx+344 
Scandinavian Foundation. Milford. 

record all who have been awarded 
these decorations. Ed. the late 
Sir O’Moore Creagh, and 
Humphris. Three vols., 
pp. Hutchinson. 

vard Univ. Press. (p. 834, 1924.) 

Von 
Maximilian Von 
Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. (p. 139.) 

and Annexation 
the Pacific. Martin. 101 
Milford. 

AFRICAN 
the Ven. Johnson. 236 pp. 
Univ. Mission Central Africa. 

VILLIERS AND HIS TIMES: 
South Africa, 1842-1914. 
pp. Constable. 
(p. 49.) 

Boulger. Two vols., xi+ 
Ardenne, (p. 
128.) 


THE AND THE ORIENT. 
Valentine Chirol. xi+228 pp. 
Chicago Univ. Press (Cambridge Univ. 
Press). $2. (p. 15.) 

Two pp. 
Bombay: Times Press. (p. 94.) 

*TIBET, PRESENT. Sir 
Charles Bell, pp. 
Clarendon 248. (p. 3.) 

Las RESPONSABILIDADES DEL ANTI- 
Conde Madrid: 
Renacimiento. (p. 94.) 

Morgan. Murray. 10s. 6d. 
(p. 806, 1924.) 

ALBERT VENN 
Ed. Rait. 304 pp. 
Macmillan. 6d. (p. 81.) 

Lire LETTERS GEORGE 
Guy Vols., ix+406+ 
vii+407-817 pp. 42s. 
(p. 69.) 

LETTERS FROM THEODORE 
VELT. Anna Roosevelt 
1870-1918. pp. 
128. 870.) 

Paget. Two vols., 
Hutchinson. (p. 836, 1924.) 

Garrett Fawcett. 272 pp. Fisher 
Unwin. 6d. (p. 810, 1924.) 


Marriott. Third ed., with 
chapter the Constitution, 1910-1924. 

ELTKRIEG 1914 bis 1918. 
Bearbeitet Dre 
MILITARISCHEN OPERATIONEN LAND. 
Band: Die Grenzschlachten 
Westen. 19.50 gold mk. (p. 30). 
Band: Die Befreiung 
gold mk. (p. 78). 
Mittler. 

History THE GREAT 
Based Official Documents. 
OPERATIONS, FRANCE AND 
1914. Compiled Briga- 
dier-Gen. Edmonds. Maps and 
Sketches Major Becke. 
xxvii+548 pp. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 
Case Maps. 6d. (p. 127.) 

CAMPAIGN MESOPOTAMIA, 
Moberly. Vol. II. pp. 
H.M. Stat. Office. (p. 16.) 

NAVALE DANS ZONE 
Thomazi. Payot. (p. 63.) 

miral Sir Reginald Bacon. xv+159 
pp. Hutchinson. 

Bean. (Vol. II. the Official History 
Australia the War.) xviii+975 
Angus and Robertson. 

(p. 63.) 

1914-1918. Carnegie. xxvii+ 
336 pp. Longmans. 

Cowans. Quartermaster- 
General the Great War. 
Desmond Chapman-Huston and Owen 
Rutter. Introd. Sir William Robert- 
son. Two Vols., pp. 
Hutchinson. 42s. (p. 860, 1924.) 

War. Edited for 
the Royal Colonial Institute. Sir 
Charles Lucas, K.C.B. xi+ 
Milford. (p. 858, 1924.) 

*AUSTRIA DISSOLUTION Personal 
Recollections Count Burian, Minister 
Foreign Affairs, 1915-1917, and 
1918. BrianLunn. 455 pp. 
Ernest Benn. 

FOR THE CENTRAL 
Versailles verdict. Count 
Montgelas. Trans. Constance 
Vesey. pp. Allen and Unwin. 
111.) 

THEY MAKE Fran- 
cesco Nitti. Trans. Brittain. 
xxv+270 pp. Dent. 6d. (p. 
808, 1924.) 

Nitti. Turin: Gobetti. lire. (p. 46.) 

Economic INTERPRETATION 
History. E.R.A. Seligman (second 
edn., revised). ix+166 pp. Columbia 
Univ. Press. Milford. 12s. 
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LOCAL HISTORY AND GENEALOGY 


ANCIENT ENTRENCHMENTS AND 
Burrow. viii+132 pp. Cheltenham 
Burrow. 7s. 6d. 

AND CAMPS 
pp. (p. 679.) 

James Thomson. Two vols, xx+400 
Simpkin, Mar- 
shall. (p. 102.) 

William Edwards. xvi 
+267 pp. Brown and Sons, 
108. 6d. 

Clair Baddeley. xii+329 pp. 

Cirencester Newspaper Co. 16s.( 4.) 
INVENTORY THE HISTORICAL 
Westminster Abbey. (Royal Com- 
mission Historical Monuments.) 
xvii+142 pp. H.M. Stat. Office. 
(p. 867, 1924.) 

Stanley-Stone. vii+337 pp. Lindley 
Jones. 6d. 

Florence Gladstone. 248 
Unwin. (p. 848, 


Special 
Bi-Centenary Number. Ed. 
Housden and Cameron. 216 pp. 
The Hospital. 2s. 6d. 

tory. Spencer. 120 

Tue THE County 
pp. Publishing Co. 2s. 6d. 

BENN AND THE PROGRESSIVE 


(in London). 
pp. Benn. 25s. 


Gardiner. 

94.) 

AND Satrorp. Bruton. 

Sherratt and Hughes. 


Vol. (1611-1614). pp. 
Southampton Record Soc. 

Rev. Stokes. 113 pp. Cam- 
bridge Antiquarian Soc. 10s. 

Vol. 
Introd. Carter. Ixxii+95 
The Dugdale Soc. Milford. 

8. 
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LIST SAXON CEMETERIES ALONG THE ICKNIELD 
THE UPPER THAMES VALLEY, INDICATED 


Ashwell 20. Yarnton 

Astwick 21. Brighthampton 
Henlow 22. Standlake 

Shefford 23. Yelford 

Leagrave 24. Asthall 

Chalton 25. Broughton Poggs 
Toddington 26. Filkins 

Leighton Buzzard Fairford 

Wing 28. Kemble 

10. Mentmore 29. Avening 

11. Bishopstone 30. Long Wittenham 
12. Dinton 31. Sutton Courtenay 
13. Stone 32. Milton 

14. Ashendon 

15. Kingsey 34. Lockinge 

16. Bledlow 35. Arne Hill 

17. Ewelme 36. Purton 

18. Cuddesdon Bassett Down 
19. Wheatley 38. Mildenhall 


The map based upon two published the Ordnance Survey, 
the ordinary half inch the mile and the map Roman Britain 
issued 1924. The latter gives the Roman roads, and its colour- 
ing (which could not here reproduced) indicates the higher 
ground along which the Icknield Way ran. The name Icknield 
Way has been used throughout, though the Ridgeway the 
usual name for the section west the Thames. 

The burial-places the Jutish, South Saxon and Anglian areas 
have been omitted; for these see Baldwin Brown, The Arts 
Early England, maps and vii. The Saxon sites Essex, 
Hertfordshire and the Lower Thames valley have been marked 
(though not always named) except few where objects mani- 
festly later than 650 A.D. isolated specimens have been found, 
while similar sites around Salisbury are indicated 
burials” (for their exact position see Baldwin Brown, map v). 
Sites the Cherwell, Evenlode and Warwickshire Avon valleys, 
not affecting the argument this paper, are found marked 
the same map. 
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